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Now 


the B$X IFFICE CAN LAUGH j 


CHARLIE 

CHAPLIN 


“The Circus” 


‘*Clap Hands, here comes Charlie!” 

He comes with the comedy triumph of his con¬ 
vulsing career! He comes in his time-honored make¬ 
up, in the most popular background conceivable for 
his inimitable appeal—The Circus”! 

From far in the hills, along all roads, from every 
hook of the city, stream the hosts of happy humanity 
acclaiming Charlie in 


TRULY THE GREATEST SHOW OF MIRTH! 


Every circus fan is a Chaplin fan; every Chaplin fan 
is a circus fan; every fan of every sort is a Charlie- 
Chaplin-in-'^The Circus” fan. As an attraction mag¬ 
net, Barnum was a futile plodder alongside of Charlie 
Chaplin in 

THE 100 PER CENT SHOWMAN’S SHOW! 


Chaplin! ^'The Circus”! The combination is pos¬ 
itively a ’^killing,” a ’Vlean-up,” the fortune of a life- 
time. Call the cops! Form a quadruple line at the 
|3J[JLJL/ Jl JL I ^1 ix ticket window! And at the count-up: 


A CIRCUS 


A BANDWAGON-LOAD OF PROFITS! ! ! 
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IP MONKEY! 


The H^cst diow 
in the -world 

i)€HARUE 

CHAPUN 


TheCIRCUS 


EMPLOY BIG TIME CIRCUS EXPLOITATION 


Obtain unusual publicity for your en¬ 
gagement of Charlie Chaplin in ”The 
Circus” by having the block upon which 
your theatre is situated named ^Chaplin 
Square.” You can get away with this by 
making it a temporary arrangement. Line 
up merchants on your block to put this 
through. 


During the week before the picture 
opens have signposts on all roads and su¬ 
burban thoroughfares pointing toward 
your theatre and marked: ”2 Miles to the 
Circus,” etc. Letter your street address in 
smaller type. A stenciled head of Charlie 
Chaplin on each signpost will help. Add 
a line: "See daily papers.” 


Run a circus truck or circus bandwagon 
ballyhoo throughout the city and sur¬ 
rounding country, with performers aboard 
representing Chaplin, Myrna Kennedy, a 
lion tamer, a ring master and clowns. Get 
high school volunteers for this. Make a 
big noise to emphasize an attraction of 
big importance. 



CR-6—Two Inch (Cut iOc) 
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Across the street in front of your the atre, or over the marquee, or in some other 
prominent position, stretch a tight rope and put on it a balancing figure of Charlie 
Chaplin as a wire walker. The figure may be a dummy or it may be a cut out. It 
is kept upright, except as the wind sways it, by a counter weight at the lower end 
of a curved iron rod swung to a heel of the figure. Or, use a bona fide human rope 
walker to perform stunts. 



CR-6—iy2 Inch (Cut 30r) 


If there is a real circus in town near your date for Charlie 


Chaplin in "The Circus,” trail the procession with a float 
or ballyhoo. Tell your public: "After the circus see 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN in 'The Circus,’ ” etc. 



CR-6—One Inch 
(Cut 30c) 


Don’t overlook the oldtime circus herald which is 
shown, with all text and cuts arranged for printing, 
in the pink sheet supplement of this Campaign Book. 
Print and use this herald as a follow up for your 
regular United Artists heralds on "The Circus.” 

HOW TO USE THESE CUTS 

Here is a novelty ad. or publicity Chaplin design in 
three sizes. Use it as marked for an advance ad. For 
an ad. during run, replace the wording with the fol¬ 
lowing text: "WHAT THEY SAY BEHIND MY 
BACK,” and run with it the current local reviews 
on "The Circus.” 

Order CR-6—Special Set "Back Again” (Mat 15 cents), with 
three sizes on mat; or for Cuts, orders CR-6—Two Inch; CR-6 
—lYz Inch; or CR-6—One Inch (Cuts 30 cents each). 
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Over the upper front of your house, 
covering as much of the wall as possible, 
hang a big tapis bearing the words, 
"CHARLIE CHAPLIN in 'The Circtis.’ ” 
These letters should be of a color con¬ 
trasting with the background of the tapis, 
and sewn on. This makes a big flash. Ar¬ 
range for it well in advance. 

Preludes 

A dazzling stage presentation can be given 
with a small tent show introducing animal 
acts, acrobats and ballets. 

Proclaim a Circus Noises Contest during 
the run. Offer prizes for whistling, bird 
calling, monkey chatter, trumpeting, etc., or 
any kind of animal noises. Also peanut, pop¬ 
corn, and candy calls, and side show barker 
■ lingo. 

A prelude duet may show Charlie and the 
girl at the little camp fire, with pantomime 
-^d sentimental songs. 

A legerdemain act provides a good intro¬ 
duction to the photoplay. So does a slack 
wire act. 

Impersonator 

Rig up a cage with an impersonator of 
Chaplin and a man in lion costume inside the 
bars. Have them do attention-attracting bits 
of business. 

(Note —Beware of alleged ”doubles” for 
the comedian or so-called film ’'rivals.” A 
number of these have been enjoined from 
using a costume or names similar to Chap¬ 
lin's. ) 


Get hold of a calliope and use it as a 
ballyhoo during the run of Charlie Chap¬ 
lin in "The Circus.” A calliope is highly 
appropriate. Dress it with cut outs from 
the posters, or with people impersonating 
characters from the photoplay. Keep the 
calliope in traffic, except when sending it 
on special neighborhood tours. 

The Lobby 

Have a rousing circus atmosphere in the 
lobby, with a ringmaster-barker and various 
characters ranged about. Use bunting, a 
sawdust floor, trapeze, and colored paper 
hoops. Outside use kerosene flares. 

Make up the ticket window as the back 
of a ticket wagon. 

Have a cage of live monkeys. Put up a 
sign: 

See what these monkeys do to 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

when he walks the tightrope in 

“The Circus” 

Drape one side of the lobby with canvas. 
Put two stuffed figures of little boys in the 
act of crawling under the canvas. Have a 
dummy of a big roustabout about to come 
down on them with a barrel stave. Use a 
sign: 

They'd crawl a mile to see 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
in “The Circus” 

Make a peep show containing illuminated 
photos from "The Circus.” Label it: “Have 
a free preview of Charlie Chaplin in 'The 
Circus.’ ” 

Set up hot dog, popcorn and red lemonade 
concessions. 


Bill "The Circus” consistently like a 
circus. Obtain a liberal supply of the 
United Artists great showman’s paper, 
and rent or snipe display space to the limit 
of available locations. Go after "daubs’* 
with all the zeal of a seasoned circus bill¬ 
poster. Get some of the veterans of the 
advertising car to help you. 



MARQUEE FIGURE 

On the marquee erect an animated cut 
out, which tips its hat and lifts its feet 
in awkward steps to resemble Charlie 
Chaplin. Gear it to a small motor. 

For this cut order: CR-5 — One-Col. 
Bowing Figure (Mat 5c.) 
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CHARLIE CHAPLINin' XheCircus” 


STAGE A “CIRCUS” 

BALLOON RACE 


Give the young folks an outdoor party before the theatre, prior to the 
opening of Charlie Chaplin in "The Circus,” with a Charlie Chaplin balloon 
race. Make it a free-for-all-race, providing say 1,000 toy balloons, preferably 
lettered with the title of the picture. Each balloon is to have a tag attached, on 
which the respective children write their name and address. The owners of the 
toy craft picked up at the greatest distance and reported back to the theatre 
get prizes of cash or tickets to see Charlie Chaplin in "The Circus,” these prizes 
being split with the finders. Newspaper cooperation is recommended for this 


COSTUME CONTEST 

Stage a big juvenile "Charlie 
Chaplin and 'The Circus’ ” costume 
contest. 

Offer prizes of single tickets for 
the fifty best costumes. Get news¬ 
paper cooperation, and limit partici¬ 
pation to children under 1 5 years of 
age. The judging is to be done dur¬ 
ing a parade in which all of the con¬ 
testants join. With big newspaper 
publicity, it will be worth while to 
give a special morning matinee on 
Saturday at which each child in cos¬ 
tume may be admitted. 

Give the girls a chance by permit¬ 
ting them to dress as circus charac¬ 
ters, clowns, riders, etc. Give special 
prizes for antics and for floats. 


"HOT DOG” TIE-UP 

Supply special display material to all "hot 
dog” stands. Give them placards reading 
about as follows: 

Get your red hots here 
just like those 
which made 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

smack his lips in 

“The Circus” 

Now at the_Theatre 

MOUSTACHES 

From novelty dealers obtain a supply of 
Charlie Chaplin moustaches for distribution 
as souvenirs. These moustaches are very 
cheap in quantities. 



GHOST DISPLAY 

Line up a clothing store for a unique 
window display of a "ghost” suggestion of 
Charlie Chaplin by draping Charlie’s well- 
known costume on a form without head or 
hands. Suspend the hat over the whole, and 
where the face should be, set the moustache 
on an invisible wire. State that: "This is 
Charlie Chaplin’s million dollar suit of 
clothes, bid you can look like a million dol¬ 
lars in one of our $40.00 specials.” 


CHAPLIN ESSAYS 



Make a set of hollow or box letters of compo board, or of canvas over 
frames; put a man in each, and send them all on the street to spell out the title 
of "The Circus.” 


For essay writing contests, use one or more , 

of the following subjects: 

What great inventions have made Charlie^ ^ 
Chaplin better known in "The Circus” thaiP^ 

P. T. Barnum? j 

Why does Charlie Chaplin entertain "high 
brows” and "low brows” alike? 

Is Charlie Chaplin comic because we have 
a sense of humor, or because he has? 

Is bravery a state of mind, as exemplified 
by Charlie Chaplin on the tightrope in "The 
Circus”? j 

HA-HA CAMPAIGN 

Make a consistent advertising campaign 
by suggesting laughter in the use of the 
stars name with laugh copy; as for in¬ 
stance: "Seven Thousand Feet of Fun—A 
Laugh in Every Foot!” 











CHARLIE CHAPLINin-TheCircus” 


ESTABLISH A “LAUGH WEEK” 


Tie up with a newspaper to institute a local "Laugh Week” in connec¬ 
tion with Charlie Chaplin in "The Circus.” You provide motion picture 
cameramen and the theatre, and the newspaper provides the sponsorship and 
—publicity for a special 300-foot "Laugh Feature” which is shown along with 
"The Circus.” The public is invited to gather in front of the newspaper 
office for a Laugh Demonstration. Close-ups of prominent citizens are taken 

f d long shots of the laughing crowd. Get the laughs by combining a kid’s 
laplin costume contest with the stunt. Use the slogan "LAUGH WEEK— 
laugh until you’re weak.” 


CIRCUS WAGONS 


Go in for a big city wide competi¬ 
tion by boys for the best model of a 
circus wagon or of a circus tent. 
Work this up well in advance and get 
newspaper and school manual train¬ 
ing co-operation. The wagons can 
be of any size or style. Make several 
classes of awards. Get a committee of 
prominent people as judges. Arrange 
Hor a display of the models in a big 
down town department store win¬ 
dow during the run of the picture. 
Give each competitor a ticket to 
"The Circus” for his efforts in enter¬ 
ing the competition. 


TEASER HATBANDS 

Print strips of paper on tinted stock for 
pinning to hatbands. Get these out at sport¬ 
ing events, picnics and other gatherings, or 
among newsboys. Letter the bands: "Clap 
hands, here comes Charlie”—CHAPLIN in 
"The Circus”_Theatre. 

The printed matter can take the form of 
semi-circular shields which can be pinned to 
the front of the hat for better display. 

’^MOVIELAND” TIE-UP 

Get window displays from toy dealers and 
novelty stores handling the Milton Bradley 
Co. "Movieland” sectional picture puzzle, 
which carries a scene from Charlie Chaplin 
in "The Circus.” 



CHARLIE OHAPLIH 
in "The Circus" 

As sketched by Nero in 
"Everybody* s Weekly", 
London. Eng. 

Order-. CR-S — One-Col. Everybody’s 
Cartoon {Mat 5c). 

The above clever cartoon has been re¬ 
leased for reproduction in this country by 
"Everybody’s Weekly” provided that credit 
to the publication is given. 


^TAUGH BOND” 

Provide insurance against "laughing to 
death” by printing and distributing a 
"Laugh Bond,” tying up with some local ac¬ 
cident insurance agency. The text for a 
"Laugh Bond” may be found in other United 
*^|fc\rtists Campaign Books, the latest being 
"Two Arabian Knights.” 


ANIMAL CRACKERS 

Obtain window displays from local dealers 
who carry animal crackers. Provide them 
with "stills” from "The Circus” to display 
along with the crackers. Some brands are 
packed in handsome Hthographed cartons 
representing circus cages. 


an ADMISSION TICKET t 


THE CIRCUS 

BUT you can buy an admission to 

“THE CIRCUS” 

Week of Feb. 8, IDEAL THEATRE, to see 


MAIN 

TENT 

This will not 
Admit Bearer 

AISLE 

F 

ROW 

23 

NO. 

16 


Remember the Date 
Week Feb. 8 
IDEAL THEATRE 
Charlie Chaplin 
in "The Circus” 


CUT-UP PUZZLE 


TEASER "CIRCUS TICKET” 


Take one of the scene cuts from "The 
Circus” and have it sawed up for a picture 
puzzle for a contest tying up with the pho¬ 
toplay. This is Always a good stunt. 


Prmi up a set of teaser tickets like the above for mail or street distribution in 
advance of your dates for ''The Circus” Use a Ben Day tint block under the 
type, and dress up the coupon with red letters for the seat number. 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN in 'TheCircus” 


For a page or double truck of co-operative ads, get your newspaper to 
go after merchants with slogans that tie up with Charlie Chaplin in ^*The 
Circus** Below are a number of suggestions: 


BAKERY 


BARBER SHOP 


TAILOR 


Remember, Bread is the staff of 
life”; but the laugh of life is 

Charlie Chaplin 
in “The Circus,” etc. 


YOU’RE NEXTUl! 
to get shaved here and to see 

Charlie Chaplin 
in “The Circus,” etc. 


For fits in suits see us; for fits of 
laughter see 

Charlie Chaplin „ 
in “The Circus,” etc. 

SHOE DEALER 

RESTAURANT 

HATTER 

Buy a new pair of shoes; then go 
and laugh at the old shoes of 

Charlie Chaplin 
in “The Circus,” etc. 


Eat here today, for tomorrow you 
can’t eat for laughing at 

Charlie Chaplin 
in “The Circus,” etc. 


You don’t have to wear an old derby 
like 

Charlie Chaplin 
in “The Circus,” etc. 

BOOKSELLER 

SHINE PARLOR 

JEWELER 

Read up on circus life, and then 

see 

Charlie Chaplin 
in “The Circus,” etc. 


The only shoes we never shine are 

Charlie Chaplin’s 
in “The Circus,” etc. 


Be your girl’s ringmaster by getting 
her one of our solitaires; then see 

Charlie Chaplin 
in “The Circus,” etc. 

BEAUTY PARLOR 

CONFECTIONER 

COAL DEALER 

Look your best. Charlie picks a good 
looker as his heroine 

Charlie Chaplin 
in “The Circus,” etc. 


Take a box of candy with you to 
that box of laughs: 

Charlie Chaplin 
in “The Circus,” etc. 


We warm your hearth while you 
warm your hearts with 

Charlie Chaplin 
in “The Circus,” etc. 

MUSIC STORE 

DRUGGIST 

OPTICIAN 

We have the latest hits in music. 


Brush your teeth with so 


Have your glasses fitted here so that 

The latest hit in movies is 


they’ll shine while you laugh at 


ymi’ll miss no trick of 

Charlie Chaplin 


Charlie Chaplin 


Charlie Chaplin 

in “The Circus,” etc. 


in “The Circus,” etc. 


in “The Circus,” etc. 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “TheCircus 


The Battered Derby Comedian— 
Funnier than Fifty Clowns! 


Funnier than a rubber tent pole! 

More convulsing than a trick mule’s left hind foot! 

More Chaplinesque than any Chaplin comedy ever before 
cheered!!! 


This picture would make even the Boneless Wonder crack 
^lis ribs with laughter. 

The Headliner without a Peer; the Show without an Equal. 


You need no alibi to attend Charlie Chaplin in "The 
Circus”—but take the children anyhow. 


A MAMMOTH MENAGERIE OF MIRTH. 


Circus-goers "ain’t seen nothin’ yet” until they’ve seen 
"The Circus.” 


CR-12— Two-Col. Portrait Cartoon {Mat 10c) 

The Most Titanic Trouper of Them All! 

Imagine a Circus all Laughs! . . . HERE IT IS!! 

Big-eyed, thrilled, happy beyond words, every audience sits 
spellbound with bliss. 

Your first thrill at the gold and vermilion of the wagons 
and the smell of sawdust under the round top—as intensified 
by Charlie Chaplin in "The Circus.” 

The World’s Two Biggest Attractions Consolidated— 
Charlie Chaplin and "The Circus.” 

Screamingly entangled with all the props, performers and 
paraphernalia of a gaudy, glamorous "big top.” 


GAYETY—BRILLIANCE—WIT and GENIUS! 
YOU Laugh! 

WE Laugh! 

THEY Laugh! 

EVERYBODY LAUGHS at 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN in "The Circus” 


CR-u-HeraU Two-Col. Unghing Sketch (Mat lOr) "Charlie Chaplin!” The internarional household word! 



CHARLIE OHAPLIM 
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CHARLIE CHAPLINin-TheCircus-’ 


LIBRARY 

CAMPAIGN 


POSTER CONTEST 


Utilize public interest in the color¬ 
ful literature of the show world by 
getting your public library to get 
out a book hst for circulation during 
your run of Charlie Chaplin in "The 
Circus.” Print a book mark contain¬ 
ing the library list, and give credit to 
your engagement on the book mark. 
Supply the library with "stills” for 
display. The following is a suggested 
book list, or the library can make a 
selection of titles from its own 
shelves: 


Davy Winkle in Circusland, by Edwin P. 
Norwood ^ 

The Adventures of Diggeldy Dan, by Edwin 
P. Norwood 

Dr. Dolit/le’s Circus, by Hugh Lofting 
Under the Lilacs, by L. M. Alcott 
Toby Tyler, by James Otis; illustrated by 
W. H. Rogers 

Mr. Stubb’s Brother, by James Otis 
The Mountebank, by W. J. Locke 
Cuddy of the White Tops, by E. C. May 
Memoirs of a Midget, by Walter de la Mare 
Ways of the Circus, by George Conklin 
Under the Big Top, by C. R. Cooper 
Old Wagon Show Days, by Gil Robinson 
Barnum, by M. R. Werner 
Phineas Taylor Barnum, by Gamaliel Brad¬ 
ford. 


Inaugurate a Charlie Chaplin pos¬ 
ter contest, to begin two weeks be¬ 
fore you open your run of "The 
Circus.” If possible, obtain newspa¬ 
per co-operation, and offer worth¬ 
while prizes. 

Publish or distribute such copy as 
CR-17, CR-8, CR-16 and CR-5, 
from which the contestants can 
work. 

Have a standard size for contribu¬ 
tion, say 11 X 14 inches. 

Permit competitors to use any 
medium—pen and ink, crayon, pas¬ 
tels, water colors or oil. Give prizes 
for the best work in each medium. 

Limit the contest to amateurs, but 
make adult and juvenile divisions. 

Give special prizes for entirely 
original designs. 

In judging, allow 25 per cent, for 
drawing, 25 per cent, for coloring, 
2 5 per cent, for lettering and 2 5 per 
cent, for neatness. 

Judge the returns one week before 
you open with "The Circus” and get 
big down town window display for 
the best specimens. 

Go after civic and school co-op¬ 
eration. 


PROGRAM COPY 



{Use this CR-9 — 
Thumbnail Silhouette 
[Mat Sc; cut 30c] 
as an ad. or program 
decoration). 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN! 


A treat for the world! Prepared by the 
greatest comedian of all time! His sensa¬ 
tional new comedy, "The Circus”! 


Spectacular! Brilliant! Glamorous! And 
positively rib-splitting from end to end! 


The century’s funniest personality! In his 
time-honored old derby, trick moustache and 
fallen arches! In a riot of misadventures 
among the roustabouts, bareback riders, ring¬ 
masters, clowns, magicians, freaks, rope 
walkers, snakes, monkeys, and lions of the 
sawdust arena! Along with his blundering, 
wistful courtship of the beauteous equestri¬ 
enne! 


Red lemonade! Peanuts! White tents! 
Wagons of vermilion and gold! Blue bleacher 
seats! Joy! Fun! Comedy! And Chaplin! 
CHAPLIN! CHAPLIN! 


What a scream! What a convulsion! 


FUNNY? POSITIVELY ONE CONTINUOUS ROAR!! 



CR-17— Herald Two-Col. Lion Cartoon (Mat 10c) 


RIVOLI 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “The Circus’ Beginning ( date) 


POSTAL CARDS 


Print up a supply of regular postal 
cards, which go for one cent, with the 
cut at left (CR-17) and with appro¬ 
priate text. Mail these cards to a spe¬ 
cial list as an advance herald of Charlie 
Chaplin in "The Circus.” 




BLIND REVIEW 


Every community has some lovable 
blind person known to everyone. Have 
such a person do a special review of 
Charlie CbapHn in ”The Circus,” and tie 
up with a newspaper to publish the review 
as sensed from the music and audible re¬ 
actions of the audience. Have someone to 
read the titles during the screening. 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “TheCircus” 

Here is a set of initial cuts which can he used as a basis for teaser throwaways as ex¬ 
plained in the text. Order: CR-11—Special Set Nine Initial Letters (Mat of all 10c), 


This Card Has Value! 

With eight others this card 
comprises a set of initial letters 
spelling "THE CIRCUS.” For 
each Complete Set of these cards 
returned to the box office of the 

_theatre, before (date). 

Two Free Admissions will be 
awarded to see 

Charlie Chaplin 
in ”The Circus” 
(Name of Theatre) Beginning- 


4 


This Card Has Value! 


c 

Charlie Chaplin 
^ in *’The Circus” 
(Name of Theatre) Beginning- 


With eight others this card 
comprises a set of initial letters 
spelling "THE CIRCUS.” For 
each Complete Set of these cards 
returned to the box office of the 

_theatre, before (date). 

Two Free Admissions will be 
awarded to see 


This Card Has Value! 


t 

Charlie Chaplin 
in "'The Circus” 
(Name of Theatre) Beginning_ 


With eight others this card 
comprises a set of initial letters 
spelling "THE CIRCUS.” For 
each Complete Set of these cards 
returned to the box office of the 

_theatre, before (date), 

Two Free Admissions will be 
awarded to see 


This Card Has Value! 

With eight others _ this card 
comprises a set of initial letters 
spelling "THE CIRCUS.” For 
each Complete Set of these cards 
returned to the box office of the 

_theatre, before (date). 

Two Free Admissions will be 
awarded to see 

Charlie Chaplin 
in ”The Circus” 
(Name of Theatre) Beginning- 



, This Card Has Value! 

With eight others this card 
comprises a set of initial letters 
spelling "THE CIRCUS.” For 
each Complete Set of these cards 
returned to the box office of the 

_theatre, before (date), 

Two Free Admissions will be 
awarded to see 

Charlie Chaplin 
in ^^The Circus” 
(Name of Theatre) Beginning- 



This Card Has Value! 


& 

Charlie Chaplin 
in ”The Circus” 
(Name of Theatre) Beginning 


With eight others this card 
comprises a set of initial letters 
spelling "THE CIRCUS.” For 
each Complete Set of these cards 
returned to the box office of the 

_theatre, before (date). 

Two Free Admissions will be 
awarded to see 


This Card Has Value! 

With eight others this card 
comprises a set of initial letters 
spelling "THE CIRCUS.” For 
each Complete Set of these cards 
returned to the box office of the 

_theatre, before (date). 

Two Free Admissions will be 
awarded to see 

Charlie Chaplin 
in ^^The Circus” 
(Name of Theatre) Beginning- 



This Card Has Value! 


Charlie Chaplin 
in ^*The Circus” 
(Name of Theatre) Beginning- 


With eight others _ this card 
comprises a set of initial letters 
spelling "THE CIRCUS.” For 
each Complete Set of these cards 
returned to the box office of the 

_theatre, before (date). 

Two Free Admissions will be 
awarded to see 


This Card Has Value! 


Charlie Chaplin 
^ in ^^The Circus” 

(Name of Theatre) Beginning_ 


With eight others this card 
comprises a set of initial letters 
spelling "THE CIRCUS.” For 
each Complete Set of these cards 
returned to the box office of the 

_theatre, before (date). 

Two Free Admissions will be 
awarded to see 


"THE CIRCUS 

1 SPECIAI. 

1 ICECREAM BRICIG 


T- 



^ A 



1 


VAN 1L 

CHOCOLATE / 



ICE CREAM NOVELTY 

Tie up with an ice cream distributor 
to issue a special ice cream brick dur¬ 
ing ”The Circus” week. Get dealer 
displays. 



For the twenty-five best models 
of Charlie Chaplin, made by its 
readers from peanuts, the Daily 
(name of newspaper) will give 
the makers a party at the (name 
theatre) to see CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN in his brilliant new 
comedy, "The Circus.” 


Tie up with a newspaper to put on the 
above stunt. Order: CR-10— One-Col. 
Peanut Contest {Mat 5c). 



GOLD SHOES 

Gild an old pair of ”dogs” and get 
window display for them, preferably in 
a shoe store. Use a card: WORTH 
THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
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Slide No. 2 Price 15 Cents 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN in“TheCircus” 


HERALDS 


Two-Color Heralds on Charlie Chaplin in 
"The Circus” are carried in stock at most 
United Artists exchanges. Order Heralds di¬ 
rect from these exchanges or from your re¬ 
gional franchise holder’s print shop. See price 
list and announcement on back cover page 
of this Campaign Book. 

CUTS AND MATS IN STOCK 

Scene and Ad CUTS and mats are now 
carried in stock at United Artists ex¬ 
changes. 

TRAILERS 

Authorized advance trailers on "The Cir¬ 
cus” may be obtained from NATIONAL 
SCREEN SERVICE, Inc., at the following 
addresses: 

MEW YORK—126 West 46th Street 
CHICAGO—845 S. Wabash Avenue 
LOS ANGELES—1922 S. Vermont Avenue 
(Do not order from United Artists 
exchanges) 


INSERT CARD [Colored] 


ORCHESTRA SCORES 

Special orchestra scores containing t’ 
thorized themes for Charlie Chaplin 
Circus” may be RENTED or PURCn 
from 

PHOTOPLAY MUSIC CO., Inc. 

1520 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 

For rental and sale prices on orchestra 
scores for full orchestra, small orchestras, or 
piano or organ, apply to the Photoplay Mus^ 
Co., Inc. 

MUSIC CUES 

Music Cues on Charlie Chaplin in "The 
Circus” are obtainable at all United Artists 
exchanges. 

Music Cues are provided as gratis service 
with this picture. 

INSERT CARD 

At the left is illustrated the insert card on 
Charlie Chaplin in "The Circus” which is 
issued in nine colors and in regulation 14x36 
size for use in insert frames. Price 2 5 cents^ 
each. 


Slide No. 1 


Price 15 Cents 


Size 14 V 36 Price 25c each 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the pictures mentioned herein are authorized to use the advertis¬ 
ing material and ideas contained in this book solely for the purpose of exploiting the picture named herein 
and for no other purpose. The use of such advertising material and ideas by all other persons is prohib¬ 
ited. Any infringement of this registered copyright will be prosecuted under the law. 

Copyright MCMXXVIII by UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, New York, N. Y. 
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Stir Up Your Public 
With This Chaplin 
HERALD 


GET IT 
At Your Nearest 
United Artists 
Exchange 

Or; from your regional 
United Artists franchise 
holder’s print shop 

United Artists Heralds 
Price $3.50 
Per Thousand 

(In United States Only) 


New 5x7 Star Autograph Portrait 


Heralds o. “THE Cl 


in Stock 


For This Charlie Chaplin Portrait 
Order direct from 

WALCO PICTORIAL CO. 

522 Park Avenue 
WEST NEW YORK 
NEW JERSEY 

PRICES 

100_$ 1.50 per 100 

1,000 to 5,000 13.50 per 1,000 
6,000 to 10,000 11.50 per 1,000 
Over 10,000__ 10.00 per 1,000 

These portraits make attractive theatre souvenirs. Distribute them 
during the week before you play a Chaplin picture, with advance 
announcements on the back. 

Note: A brief biography is printed on the back of each portrait with 
space for imprint of your current Charlie Chaplin production and theatre 
date. 



















Chaplin at his funniest- 
comedy for highbrows.” 

See this master of comedy in the land 
of clowns, lion-tamers and acro¬ 
bats—on the wire among freaks, 
or trying to be a lion’s friend— 
Smiles! Giggles!! Chuckles!!! 
Laughs! Howls!! Roars!!! 

A rollicking riot from foot to 
foot, from flash to flash, from 
start to finish. mm/rn. 


‘a lowbrow 
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ORDER BLANK 
Order Your Accessories Here for 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

IN 

“THE CIRCUS” 

United Artists Picture 

Send to 

Manager- 

Name of Theatre- 


Town--State 


These Prices Prevail for United States Only 

Price 

How Many 

Amount 

POSTERS (Lithographed): 

$0.15 

.15 









.45 





.45 





.90 





2.40 




WINDOW CARDS (Lithographed): 

BLACK AND WHITE SQUEEGEE PHOTOS, 8x10- 

Combined Lobby and Newspaper set including 

.07 

3.00 





.10 




LOBBY DISPLAY CARDS: 

Hand Colored 22x28, each __ 

.40 





.75 




INSERT CARD (Hand Colored) 14x36, each _ 

.25 




CT inF IMn 1 _ _ 

.15 




SLIDE No 2 . 

.15 




HERALDS—“THE CIRCUS” 

/Caa 1000 . ____ 

3.50 




lOCC L/aClw vl^VCl ivw---—--——— 




1—One-Column Pcftrair - _ — 

Mats 

$0.05 

.10 

Cuts 

.25 

.50 

.30 

.30 

.50 

.50 

.30 




CC 2 TwO“Coliiinn Porfrfl*^ - - _ _ 




.Scene - __ 

.05 




2—OnC“Col\inin, ScPti? . - . .. 

.05 





.10 




4—TwO“Coliinin. - _ 

.10 




j On.C“Coliiinii Bowing Pignr? - _ 

.05 




CR 6 Special Set **Back Again** (Three on mat) 

.15 




** ** I 'Inch U'^-Inch and 1-Inch cuts at 30c- - 

.90 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 




^—One Colvnnii Porfrfi^t' _ _ __ 

.05 




CR-8—One-Column **Everyhody’.<!” Cartoon. _ 

.05 




(^j^_^__'j*humbnail Silhouette Head _ - _ _ 

.05 




2 Q_One Column Peanut Contest 

.05 




dL"ll_special Set INfinc Initial Letters (9 on m^t) _ 

.10 




•* *• Initial letter cuts at 30c - _ 


2.70 

.50 

.30 

.30 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 




CB- 12 Two Column PortreUt . _ .. 

.10 




Herald One-Column Scene _ . _ 

.05 




Herald One-Column Scene _ _ 

.05 




Herald Two-Column Myrna Kennedy_ 

.10 




Cl^ 16 HetTld TwO“Column TifUigliuig __ 

.10 




Herald Two-L'-olumn I,ion Cartoon _ _ 

.10 




jg Herald Special Ballyhoo _ 

.15 




19 Herald Special Block Heading _ 

.30 

1.00 




^p__20 Herald Spe^i^l Tenr Heading . . . _ 

.30 

1.00 




(7BL)-? T One-Columr> Ad __ - - 

.05 

.10 




CRT) 22—One-Column Ad _ - - - — _ 

.05 

.10 




CRD-23—One-Col. and Two-Col. Ad Slugs (both on mat) — 

“ " " ** *' " " (Cuts at 30 and 50c)- 

CR 'r)-?4—T WO-Cnlnrnn Ad _ _>_ 

.10 

.10 

.80 

.50 




CRD-25-~”Two-Column Ad _ _ _ _ _ _ 

.10 

.50 




CRD-26—Three-Coiumn Ad . . _ 

.20 

.75 




CRD 27““Three-Column Ad . - _ — 

.20 

.75 




Complete Set “The Circus’* Mats, $3.00 

Complete Set “The Circus” Cuts, $16.05 

Music Cues on “The Circus” Gratis 





Total. 


NOTICE—All Cuts and Mats now carried in stock at United Artists Exchanges. 












































































Reviews and News 


CHAPUN’S SHOES 

WORTH MILLIONS 


Shoes. Battered, old, misshapen, 
weary, pathetic, flat at heel. Shoes 
salvaged from rubbish heaps. 

A pair of such shoes have earned 
their owner a revenue of millions 
of dollars. They are the trademark 
of Charlie Chaplin, known as the 
most prosperous and most popular 
comedian of all time. The screen 
has sent him into the far corners 
of the earth to set humanity 
laughing—^with his eloquent shoes. 
They are the same in Charlie’s new¬ 
est comedy, “The Circus,” at the 

. Theatre, as they were in 

The Floorwalker” and “The Im¬ 
migrant.” 

The derby, moustache, cane and 
baggy trousers also belong inef- 
faceably to Charlie Chaplin, but the 
feet—^the shoes — are the basic 
trademark. Physically, Charlie 
Chaplin’s feet are as- small and 
symmetrical as a woman’s. But the 
huge shoes make them grotesque and 
promote the inimitable waddling 
that endears the comedian to his 
boundless public. They epitomize 
the make-up of Chariot. 

Charlie Chaplin, in character, is 
the only actor who can be infallibly 
identified by his shoes alone. Pic¬ 
ture the sho^s, and they spell the 
name. 

Indeed, so much fortune has fol¬ 
lowed the magic shoes that Chaplin 
has repeatedly had to fight unblush¬ 
ing imitators in the courts to de¬ 
fend his common law rights in that 
property. His creative genius, with¬ 
out which the shoes would be inex¬ 
pressive enough, needed no protec¬ 
tion; but where the shoes were ap¬ 
propriated to simulate possession of 
genius by others, it was necessary 
to go to law to halt infringement. 
Chaplin has spent tens of thousands 
of dollars to protect his shoes—his 
symbol. Numbers of persons have 
been restrained from copying his 
characteristic attire and adopting 
names that resemble his own. 

Usually the suits have appealed 
for safeguards from motion pic¬ 
tures and motion picture characters 
“which will be likely to deceive or 
have the effect of deceiving any 
people, theatre-going or general 
public or motion picture exhibitors 
into believing that in such picture 
it is the plaintiff playing or acting 
the part, role or character” or “in 
which the leading or any character 
performs or uses a make-up or style 
of dress, costume or mannerisms 
constituting an imitation of the 
plaintiff,” etc. 

Valuable shoes, Charlie Chaplin’s. 
To date, Charlie has appeared in 
over a million feet of comedy film, 
with, as one wag has said, “A laugh 
in every foot.” 

Those shoes! 


Charlie Chaplin, “discoverer,” pa¬ 
tron, tutor or erstwhile employer of 
Adolphe Menjou, Jackie Coogan, 
Edna Purviance, and Georgia Hale, 
as well as of diT’ectors Josef Von 
Sternberg, Harry d’Arrast and 
Monta Bell, now offers as his lead¬ 
ing lady in “The Circus,” at the 

.Theatre, Merna Kennedy, 

who has not previously appeared in 
any motion picture. 



Circus Slang 

Compiled by Charlie Chaplin, Star of ^^The Circus/* at 

thp. 

T heatre 

“Equestrian director” 

.. ring master 

“Dots” ... 

.. clown’s costume 

“Object-holder” . 

. .person who holds paper hoops 
through which rider jumps 

“HaU show” . 

..a theatre, so called to distinguish 
it from tent show 

“Gutter-sniping” .... 

..Playing music in the street and 
passing the hat for money 

“Hurdy-gurdy”. 

.. small street carousel, usually 
pulled by a horse. 

“Cakes” . 

. .free and plentiful meals, obtained 
at the circus cook-tent 

“Van Shows” . 

.. English side shows, which traveled 
from village to village, a giant, a 
dwarf and a Punch and Judy show 
being chief attractions 

“Main Guy”. 

. .owner of the circus 

“Pulverized sugar” .. 

. .soft sugar 

“Sunshiner” . 

. .man who only works on clear days 

“A cold pan”. 

. .a hard face 

“A smooth doll”. 

. .girl with a trim figure 

“Putting on the bag”. 

. .eating 

“Buckwheats”. 

. .poppycock, nonsense 

“Puppies are barking” 

. .feet are hurting 

“Dogs”. 

..feet 

“A fake”. 

. .pass, free admission, Annie Oakley 

“Blues”. 

, .unreserved seats 

“Joie”. 

..clown 

“A clem”. 

. .circus fight 

“A flatter” . 

. .policeman 

“Spieler” . 

. .talker for the kid-show 

“Soft stuff”. 

. .programs 

“Jasper” . 

. .man from the country 

“Low lid” . 

. .opposite of high-brow 

“Oliver” . 

. .the moon 

“Smoke wagons” .... 

. .guns, and revolvers 

“Windjammers”. 

. .musicians 

“Wood family”. 

. .playing to empty seats 

“Big smells”. 

. .trained seals 

“Oil can”. 

^ .unreliable person 

“Topmounter”. 

. .lightweight acrobat at apex of hu- 
man pyramid 

“Butchers” . 

. .men who sell peanuts, red lemon- 
ade, etc. 

“Hey, Rube!”. 

. .rallying cry of the circus people 
when attacked 

“Reuben clown”. 

. .clown who meanders among the 
audience 

“A grand”. 

“Excess baggage” ... 

..salary of $1,000 a week 
. .non-professional wife who accom- 
panies her husband on tour 

“Nip-up” . 

. .to bound to the feet from a posi- 
tion on one’s back, in one snappy 
gesture 


NEVER KNOW THE 

OLD PUCE NOW 


The type of circus which forms 
the background of Charlie Chaplin’s 
new United Artists comedy, “The 

Circus,” which comes to the. 

Theatre .is the inti¬ 

mate, one-ringed European type. It 
is as sharply contrasted with the 
physically numerous and splendifer¬ 
ous Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey shows of today as modern 
shows are different from the 
American circus of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln’s time. 

Of 1850 circuses, Robert E. Sher¬ 
wood, famous old Barnum & Bailey 
clown, says in his new book, “Here 
We Are Again”; 

“A circus troupe consisted of 
nine horses and seven men, a hurdy- 
gurdy, a clarinet and a bass drum.. 
The performers traveled at night 
and put up their own tents. Ex¬ 
penses were not great as tavern 
keepers charged only 37 cents per 
day per man, and there was neither 
license nor ground rent to be paid 
and a single poster was enough to 
inform the town that the circus had 
arrived. In those rare old days few 
performances were given at night 
except in larger cities and then 
candles illuminated the one ring.” 

According to Mr. Sherwood, the 
year of Lincoln’s inauguration as 
President of the United States was 
an equally important year in circus 
history, for in that year Purdy, 
Welsh & Co. aimed at bigger »nd 
better shows on earth. 

Their circus boasted of twenty- 
four gray horses, and their brass 
band numbered eight pieces. No 
longer did performers put up their 
own tents, for now “canvass men” 
or “razorbacks” came into existence, 
assigned to such duties. The old- 
fashioned circus fence, futile in rain 
storms, passed out in favor of a 
tent with a tall center pole, a frame 
near its top supporting candles em¬ 
ployed for lighting purposes. 

And then, in the 1870’s, came 
“The Greatest Show on Earth,” ex- 
ploitated in a thousand colorful 
ways by one Phineas Taylor Bar¬ 
num. Circuses came into their own 
and sawdust showmen began to 
achieve a series of triumphs which 
are part of the natural evolution 
from Barnum’s circus to Chaplin’s 
“The Circus.” 


IT TAKES ELEPHANT 
ONLY TWO YEARS 


When Charlie Chaplin was in 
New York just prior to his return 
to Hollywood to complete “The Cir¬ 
cus,” his new comedy at the.. 

Theatre, he attended “The Road to 
Rome,” the Hannibal play, written 
by Robert E. Sherwood, editor of 
“Life.” 

Charlie’s attention was attracted 
by the talk of the Roman guards 
discussing the plea of Hannibal’s 
brother to the General, that the 
march on Rome be delayed out of 
consideration for a blessed and 
elephantine event. The classic reply 
of Hannibal was: 

“Maybe you didn’t know it, but 
it takes an elephant seven years.” 

But Charlie Chaplin had been 
reading about circuses and he knew 
the editor of “Life” was having his 
little joke. It takes two years, 




















































THOMAS BURKE WRITES 
ON CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


Charlie Chaplin, star of “The 

Circus,” at the . Theatre, 

and Thomas Burke, author of 
“Limehouse Nights” and “The 
Wind and the Rain,” were school¬ 
mates in England. They met again 
during Chaplin’s last trip to Eng¬ 
land. Burke, who has written so 
glowingly of the dank sections of 
London, took Charlie on a midnight 
walking tour of the city wherein 
-Charlie and Syd Chaplin and their 
widowed mother stuggled years ago 
against poverty. Writing of that 
walk, Burke said: 

“At two o’clock in the morning 
rested on the curb of an alley- 
way in St. George’s, and Chaplin 
talked of his bitter youth and his 
loneliness and his struggles, and his 
ultimate bewildering triumph. Al¬ 
ways, from the day he left London, 
he had at the back of his mind, 
vague and formless and foolish, the 
dreams of a triumphal Dick Whit¬ 
tington return to the city whose 
stones were once so cold to him; 
for the most philosophic temper, the 
most aloof from the small human 
passions, is not wholly free from 
the attitude of ‘A time will come 
when you shall hear me!’ Like all 
men who are born in exile, outside 
the gracious inclosures of life, 
Chaplin does not forget those early 
years; and even now that he has 
made that return it does not quite 
satisfy. It is worth having—that 
rich, hot moment when the scoffers 
are dumb and recognition is ac¬ 
corded, the moment of attainment; 
but a tingle of bitterness must al¬ 
ways accompany it. Chaplin knows, 
as all who have risen know, that the 
very people who were clamoring 
and beseeching him to their tables 
and receptions would not before 
have given him a considered 
glance.” 

Then Burke discussed the great 
desire of fine ladies and gentlemen 
to entertain the famous cinema 
comedian, Charlie Chaplin. It 
seemed to the English novelist that 
the tribute of the rabble, the street 
gamins, was the great and true en- 
V 'sement of Charlie Chaplin, ar- 
^t' and man. Burke described it 
thusly: 

“But twice during our ramble— 
once in Mile End Road and once 
in Hoxton—he was recognized, and 
the midnight crowd gathered and 
surrounded him. There it was the 
real thing—not the vulgar desire of 
the hostess to feed the latest lion, 
but a spontaneous burst of hearty 
affection, a welcome to an old 
friend. He has played himself into 
the hearts of the simple people, and 
they love ,him. The film ‘Charlie’ is 
a figure that appeals to them, for it 
is a type of thwarted ambitions, of 
futile strivings and forlorn make¬ 
shifts for better things. 

“As I watched the frail, elegant 
figure struggling against this mon¬ 
strous burst of enthusiasm, in which 
voices hot with emotion, voices of 
men and women, cried boisterous 
messages of good will to ‘our Char¬ 
lie,’ I was foolishly moved. No 
Prime Minister could have so fired 
a crowd. No Prince of the house of 
Windsor could have commanded 
that wave of sheer delight. He 
might have had the crowd and the 
noise, but iiot, the rich surge of 


Every Story Full of Facts 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN IN “THE CIRCUS” 


A« Impression In Staccato Form 

By JOSEPH WARREN 

Sawdust . . . smell of horse-flesh . . . “Peanuts!” “Peanuts!” 
. . . kids crawling under tents. . . . “Don’t annoy the animals” . . . 

“The Circus” is coming to town! Charlie Chaplin’s new comedy 
comes to the.Theatre. 

Elephants, tigers. . . . What happened to Frank Stockton? . . . 
“Come over! Come over! Step inside and see the greatest show on 
earth!” . . . Barkers’ noise . . . kids shouting ... a little boy 
lost. . . . “Here come the clowns!” . . . child laughs . . . youth 
... the healthy smell of sawdust and pink lemonade. 

George Washington went to the first circus in America. Abraham 
Lincoln went to the circus. So did Coolidge—so did Maggie Murphy 
and Minnie Schwartz—everybody went to the circus. Hurray! 

Tell him your grandmother died. . . . “Ladeez and gen’lemun! 
Yore attention is called to the center ring!” . . . Desperate Desmond, 
ringmaster. . . . Stocky little bareback riders. . . . Clowns in trick 
flivvers. . . . Kids leaning over railings, eyes stuck on acrobats. . . . 
Can’t take ‘em off. . . . “He’s falling!” somebody shouts. They all 
look at the high wire and he doesn’t fall. ... Chunky, little, dainty 
little Japanese ladies, parasols overhead, flitting gaily up and down 
wires likes flies on baldheads. . . . 

Color, noise, high sounds, shrieks, smells. . . . Indian elephants 
with three toes, African ones with five. . . . The lion tamer. . . . 
What happened to the one they had last year? . . . “But with a 
roarin’ lion ah just thought that ah had better go.” . . . Gee, ain’t 
circuses swell? . . . Rowdy, bawdy splashes of color, smeared on a 
hot canvas, dripping down the sides. . . . Where do camels live in 
winter? . . . Are lion tamers henpecked husbands? “Ready? Allez- 
oop!” .' . . The flying Ginsbergs, flying all over God’s heab’n . . . 
heab’n, heab’n. ... Do street cleaners enjoy circuses ? . . . Spangled 
horses’prancing to the lilt of a brassy band. . . . Horses! Horses! 
HoI*S6S ^ 

“Lookit! Lookit! There’s Charlie Chaplin!” . . . Ain’t it a grand 

and glorious feeling? 

“Ya see, boss, m’ poor old gramma died yesterday. . . . 


Charlie Chaplin, producer, author, 
director and star of “The Circus,” 

now at the . Theatre, 

learned during his circus research 
reading that Tony Pastor once was 
a clown. Back in the gay nineties. 
Pastor’s famous old music hall, next 
to Tammany Hall in 14th Street, New 
York, offered on its bill “The Four 
Cohans” (one of them being George 
M.), and Weber & Fields. A sing¬ 
ing waiter there named Izzy BaJine 
later became the famous composer, 
Irving Berlin. And a young usher 
at Pastor’s went in to films and be¬ 
came Vice-President and General 
Manager of Distribution of United 
Artists Corporation, which releases 
“The Circus.” The usher was A1 
Lichtman. 

affection. A prince is only a spec¬ 
tacle, a symbol of nationhood, but 
this was a known friend, one of 
themselves, and they treated him so. 
It was no mere instinct of the mob. 
They did not gather to stare at him. 
Each member of that crowd wanted 
privately to touch him, to enfold 
him, to thank him for cheering them 
up. And they could do so without 
reservations, for they could not 
have helped him in his early years 
—they were without the power. 

“I do not attempt to explain why 
this one man, of all other ‘comics’ 
of stage and film, had so touched 
the hearts of the people as to arouse 
this frenzy of adulation. It is be¬ 
yond me. I could only stand and 
envy the man who had done it.” 

The New York World recently 
quoted Thomas Burke as saying he 
would some day like to write an 
original screen story for Charlie 
Chaplin and since the star of “The 
Circus” never has made a secret of 
his admiration for Thomas Burke, 
perhaps ’tis a consummation de¬ 
voutly to be wished. 


NO MESSAGE WAS 
CARRIED TO GARCIA 


Seldom in a Charlie Chaplin pro¬ 
duction has there been a character 
that might be looked upon as a real 
dyed-in-the-wool villain but the ex¬ 
ception has arrived in the comed¬ 
ian’s new United Artists comedy, 

“The Circus,” at the. 

theatre. 

Allan Garcia was selected by 
Chaplin to enact the character of 
the “heavy.” It is around Garcia’s 
character that most of the drama of 
“The Circus” is drawn. 

Garcia has been known for many 
years in the film world and first 
came into prominence through his 
work in “The Regeneration of The 
Apache Kid.” He enhanced his rep¬ 
utation next when he appeared in 
the biblical version of “Satan,” fol¬ 
lowing along with praiseworthy por¬ 
trayals in “Their Only Son,” “Count 
of Monte Cristo” and in two Chaplin 
productions, “The Idle Class,” and 
“Pay Day.” 

Years of training on the stage 
furnished the foundation for Gar¬ 
cia’s work before the camera. He 
played the part of George Harris in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” with a troupe 
that toured the Pacific coast. Next 
he was a member of the Majestic 
Stock company in San Francisco 
and later with Ye Liberty Players 
at Oakland, California, from which 
organization he resigned to go to 
Hollywood. 

Of French and Spanish extrac¬ 
tion, Garcia was born in the Golden 
Gate City of California forty-one 
years ago. His ancestry dates back 
to the early settlement of the Gar¬ 
cias at Albany, N. Y., and the mi¬ 
gration of that family to Santa 
Clara Valley, California, in 1837. 


’FRISCO YOUTH 

IN “THE CIRCUS” 


Harry Crocker portrays the ju¬ 
venile lead in support of Charlie 
Chaplin in the comedian’s latest com¬ 
edy, “The Circus,” at the. 

theatre. 

Although Crocker has appeared in 
several motion picture productions, 
his big opportunity arrived when he 
became identified with Charlie Chap¬ 
lin. Previously he appeared before 
the camera as an “extra”, or in minor 
parts, beginning with “The Big Pa¬ 
rade,” in which he played the part 
of a private soldier. This was fol¬ 
lowed by appearances in “Becky,” 
“South Sea Love,” “Sally in Our Al¬ 
ley,” and as Mr. Pennyfish with Mar¬ 
ion Davies in “Tillie, the Toiler.” 

Crocker is a native son of San 
Francisco, California. His education 
was completed at Yale University, 
from which institution he was grad¬ 
uated. He then returned to the city 
of his birth and entered the broker¬ 
age business. Having had his 
“fling” at amateur dramatics in New 
Haven during his college days, young 
Crocker decided to migrate to Holly¬ 
wood in 1924, and he soon joined the 
Los Angeles Playhouse Company. 
He appeared in three presentations, 
“The Whole Town’s Talking,” 
“Spring Fever” and “The Goose 
Hangs High.” 

During 1925, Crocker became ac¬ 
quainted with Chaplin at a social 
event in Los Angeles and the two 
Oecame inseparable friends. He then 
joined the Charlie Chaplin Film Cor¬ 
poration. When Chaplin began “The 
Circus,” he selected Crocker as his 
juvenile leading man and also as¬ 
signed to him the task of assisting 
in the direction and story construc¬ 
tion. 

Crocker stands a fraction above 
the six foot mark and his build is 
that of an athlete. He is fair of 
complexion and has dark brown hair 
and eyes. 


“COMEDIANS MUST BE 
HUMBLE”-CHAPLIN 


Charlie Chaplin, whose newest 
United Artists comedy, “The Cir¬ 
cus,” is at the.Theatre, 

recently gave it as his opinion, based 
on his own experience, that humility, 
kindliness and ability to make fun 
of himself are the chief qualities 
that any aspiring comedian must 
possess. 

Pausing during production of a 
scene in “The Circus,” wherein 
Merna Kennedy had been appearing 
as a bareback rider and he as a slack 
wire performer, Charlie discoursed 
freely on comedians, good and bad: 

“Humility is first and foremost. I 
don’t put even the joy of living first, 
although that is essential, of course. 
Naturally, one couldn’t be a come¬ 
dian without the ability to enjoy 
mirth,’the light and humorous play 
upon the picture that life presents. 
But humility is vital. 

“Unless he sees how big life is 
and how small he himself is, a co¬ 
median can’t grasp the humor of 
his own situation in the universe. 
Humor is a sense of proportion. It 
is Based on seeing the relation be¬ 
tween bigness and littleness, between 
the sublime and the ridiculous.” 

























News of the Personalities 


MERNA KENNEDY NEW LEADING 

LADY FOR CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
IN “THE CIRCUS” AT . . . . 


THEATRE 


John Smith chooses a leading lady; what of it? 

Charlie Chaplin chooses a leading lady,—and that’s news. 


When Charlie picks them, they 
stay picked. There was Edna Pur- 
viance, in the days of waitress-and- 
wandering-one sequences. In “A 
Woman of Paris,” the genius dis¬ 
played in that selection bore fruit, 
with the ripened talent that Chaplin 
discerned in the embryo coming 
forth to dramatic peaks. There was 
Georgia Hale in “The Gold Rush.” 
It means something in the “indus¬ 
try” to be Charlie’s leading lady. 
Tt means a future, bigger things, 
fat wallets, fame. 

Now it is Merna Kennedy, who 
never appeared in a movie before. 
In Charlie’s new comedy, “The Cir¬ 
cus,” which comes to the. 

theatre ., the eighteen- 

year old Illinois girl will be making 
her first screen appearance. And 
she makes it with Charlie Chaplin. 

Merna Kennedy, with red hair 
and green eyes, starts in films at 
a point that others spend years 
reaching. The little girl from Man- 
teno, Illinois, is the pretty lady of 
the comedian’s quest in “The Cir¬ 
cus.” The Kennedys moved from 
Manteno, which is a little country 
town near Kankakee, Illinois, about 
fifty miles south of Chicago on the 
Illinois Central. They went west 
and did not stop until they reached 
California. So little Merna was sent 
to dancing classes in Los Angeles. 
She was eight or nine and her red 
hair was curled down her back. 

Time passed. Merna Kennedy and 
brother “Bud” paired and toured 
the Orpheum circuit as a dancing 
team. The longest way round was 
the shortest way home and the tour 
brought them back to California. 
Charlie Chaplin was making “The 
Kid.” Merna Kennedy came to the 
studio. She met the famous com¬ 
edian. Sometimes Mrs. Kennedy 
came along. Merna was too young 
to be anybody’s leading lady, then. 

But soon Charlie Chaplin made 
“The Gold Rush.” He picked Geor¬ 
gia Hale of Josef von Sternberg’s 
“Salvation Hunters.” After com¬ 
pletion of “The Gold Rush,” Charlie 
let Georgia accept contract offers 
elsewhere,—^because he doesn’t make 
a picture every two or three months. 

Then Charlie was about to make 
“The Circus.” He was to walk a 
tight rope and frolic about in the 
sideshows and seek to win the fluff- 
skirted girl who rides the circling 
white Arabian in the middle ring. 
Who was to be the girl? 

“Merna Kennedy is playing in a 
musical show at the Mason Opera 
House here in Los Angeles,” a 
friend suggested. 

“Let’s look at her tonight,” was 
the answer. 

So Charlie Chaplin went to the 
Mason and saw the musical show, 
“All For You.” 

Merna Kennedy was picked. 
Screen tests followed, of course, 
and the vivaciousness and charm of 
the red-haired lady with the green 
eyes registered with Charlie. He 
chose a leading lady whom none 
knew, whom none had ever seen on 
the screen. If the past is any gauge, 
moviegoers will approve his judg¬ 
ment when “The Circus” is shown at 
the . theatre. 


Charlie simply says, “Miss Ken¬ 
nedy is a very clever girl.” And 
that is praise from Sir Hubert, in¬ 
deed. 



CHARLIE GHAPLIISL 
CC-1—One-Col. Portrait (Mat 5c, 
Cut 25c) 


CHAPLIN HAS GIANT 

IN “THE CIRCUS” 


To Stanley J. Sanford of Osaga, 
Iowa, falls the distinction of being 
the “giant” of the Charlie Chaplin 
Company in the inimitable comed¬ 
ian’s new screen offering, “The Cir¬ 
cus,” at the .theatre. 

Twice before Sanford has been 
seen in support of Chaplin, first 
some eleven years ago in “The Im¬ 
migrant,” and more recently in “The 
Gold Rush.” But in neither produc¬ 
tion was the big Iowan brought to 
the front in a manner such as he 
looms in “The Circus.” As the tent 
master, Sanford enacts a rather dif¬ 
ficult part in that he is required to 
carry out a characterization close 
to the “heavy,” but his brand of 
villainy takes in comedy. 

Sanford’s professional career has 
been one of wide scope and dates 
back to the time when he was ten 
years old. He was a member of the 
T. Daniel Frawley theatrical com¬ 
pany at Seattle, Washington, and 
for two years continued at that work. 
In 1908, Sanford entered motion pic¬ 
tures in Los Angeles with the Selig 
Company and from that time until 
the present he has been steadily en¬ 
gaged by various producing units, 
among them being Fox, Roach, Uni¬ 
versal and Lasky, the latter organ¬ 
ization placing him as a foil for the 
late Wallace Reid for four produc¬ 
tions. 

Because of his massiveness, San¬ 
ford has been tagged by the film col¬ 
ony as “Tiny,” his proportions being 
six feet and five inches in height 
and his weight 260 pounds. He is in 
his thirty-second year and is an all- 
around athlete. He devotes his spare 
time to writing, many of his efforts 
having been published. 


GREAT FRENCH CRITIC CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
LAUDS CHARUE CHAPLIN AS PAGUACCI? 


Charlie Chaplin, whose new Unit¬ 
ed Artists comedy, “The Circus,” 

comes to the.Theatre.. 

has recently added to the names of 
George Bernard Shaw, St. John Er- 
vine, H. G. Wells, Sherwood Ander¬ 
son, Thomas Burke, Carl Sandburg, 
and other dramatists, novelists and 
poets who have praised his art, Elie 
Faure, French art critic and phil¬ 
osopher. 

M. Faure, author of the classic 
four-volumed “History of Art,”‘has 
written of Charlie Chaplin in his 
newest book of essays, “The Dance 
Over Fire and Water”: 

“I have often seen Charlie, the 
man of the silver screen. I ask you 
to believe that I am not joking at 
all when I say that after Montaigne, 
Cervantes and Dostoevsky he is the 
man who has taught me most. He 
is the man who has most boldly in¬ 
stalled me in my actual opinions, 
where from day to day I hope my 
liberty may more fully affirm itself. 
Charlie Chaplin is the only poet of 
our time who looks upon life from 
a constantly and consciously heroic 
angle. 

“There is more style in the most 
apparently insignificant of his ges¬ 
tures than in all the combined works 
of all the institutes of France and 
of German culture for a hundred 
years, style having for its aim that 
of making all the contradictory 
powers which it is necessary for us 
to conciliate, enter into the same liv¬ 
ing form. And there is more drama 
in the judgment that Charlie ex¬ 
presses on life, than in all the mil¬ 
itary horrors and social miseries 
which reformers conjure up to incite 
us to revolt. He makes almost all 
of us laugh because almost all of us 
do not expect the conclusions which 
he draws from his knowledge of the 
world. But to those who do expect 
his conclusions, this laugh becomes 
something sacred. 

“Look at him, with his shoes, his 
little hat, and his cane, like the un¬ 
changeable element of the cothurnus 
and the masque in the antique the¬ 
atre. Observe his sudden twists at 
right angles, his hops on one foot, 
his leaning jubilations, his fancy 
steps in the battle, the silent joy 
and irony toward himself and every¬ 
thing else with which he underlines 
the most holy and most terrible of 
our acts,—love, war, work, theft, 
play: the mute agreement that their 
metaphysical contemplation reveals 
between the sentimental sorrow of 
man and the indifferent laughter of 
God. 

“Look at him juggling with his 
passions and our own as with soap 
bubbles and keen pointed knives. The 
sense of civilization itself inhabits, 
sings, and is made ironic in him who 
inflicts upon life, in order not to be 
obliged to curse it, the accentuated 
and sustained form of the tragic 
sentiment which possesses of it.” 


In an old-time circus, with all the 
superstitions that were rife there, 
Merna Kennedy, bareback rider and 
leading lady in Charlie Chaplin’s 

“The Circus” at the.Theatre, 

would have been considered bad luck, 
though her white horse would have 
been a sign of good luck. It is all 
because Merna has red hair. 


Charlie Chaplin does not appear 
as a clown in “The Circus,” his new 

comedy, which comes to the. 

Theatre. Nor does he appear in 
any costume other than his own 
baggy trousers, derby, cane and lit¬ 
tle jacket—except for one sequence, 
in which he is dressed in high silk 
hat and dress suit. 

“Variety,” the Broadway the¬ 
atrical weekly, recently quoted 
Charlie as saying he intends to play 
Pagliacci, the broken-hearted clown, 
in a later picture. Discussing the 
plot of that film with George P. 
West, the American newspaperman, 
Charlie said: 

“I’m going to do the clown. My 
clown will be a very simple man. 
He wants just the little things that 
every man wants, a home and the 
woman he loves and a living. He 
wants to be happy in a very simple 
way. He doesn’t ask much of life. 
But the girl is everything. He has 
loved her since they were derelict 
children together. He has protected 
her and fought for her and lived for 
her. She is his sun and moon and 
stars. And she marries him. She 
marries him out of pity, for he is 
ugly and ridiculous. He is very 
happy. 

“Then something inevitable hap¬ 
pens. She meets a man whom she 
loves with all her being. There is 
physical passion in it; one of those 
organic, inevitable matings. He is 
handsome, a fine figure, and the 
clown sees and understands. He 
steps aside. It is the great tragedy, 
the utter defeat, but he meets it 
with the mocking gesture of his 
calling. 

“He becomes successful. He is a 
great success, with money and 
fame. But he is very unhappy. The 
years pass, and she is dying in 
Paris, alone, destitute, deserted by 
her lover. She sends for him. His 
whole being glows. He knew that 
she really loved him and would send 
for him some day! He goes to her, 
exalted. A'nd, delirious, she cries 
out for the other man. That other 
man comes and she- dies in his 
arms. Even the child that he thinks 
is his belongs to the other. And 
the clown turns back to face life 
once more, with a gesture as much 
as to say: ‘My God! What do you 
know about that?”’ 


“Comedy must hold the element 
of surprise just as much as serious 
drama,” says Charlie Chaplin, whose 
newest United Artists comedy, “The 

Circus,” is at the.Theatre. 

“The Circus,” according to its pro¬ 
ducer, star, director and author, is 
full of surprises, because Charlie 
believes a comedian who always does 
the thing expected of him will never 
cause a smile. Something unex¬ 
pected must happen, and according 
to those who have seen “The Cir¬ 
cus,” it does. 


Charlie Chaplin, whose new Unit¬ 
ed Artists comedy, “The Circus,” 

comes to the.Theatre.. 

learned during his research work on 
circuses that George Washington 
saw the first circus ever shown in 
tbe United States. That was in 
1780, and at Philadelphia. Just one 
century later, Mr. P. T. Barnum was 
charging his customers “10c, the 
tenth part of a dollar, to the egress.” 





























Editors Like Biographies 



CHARLIE CHAPLIN IS 
STAR OF “THE CIRCUS” 


Charles Spencer Chaplin is the 
full name of Charlie Chaplin, the 
screen’s greatest comedian, whose 
newest comedy, “The Circus,” is at 

the .theatre. He was 

born in London, England, April 16th, 
1889, of English parents. 

His father, also named Charles 
Chaplin, was an old favorite per¬ 
former appearing in the London 
music halls. He appeared in a New 
York theatre in 1890. The elder 
Charlie Chaplin was a versatile ac¬ 
tor, playing every kind of character 
known to the English stage. He 
was noted for his singing voice and 
’ ; musical knowledge. The father 
died at the height of his career. 
Charlie then was a mere child. The 
mother is still alive. 

Charlie Chaplin’s mother, Mrs. 
Hannah Chaplin, also was on the 
stage. She gained fame as leading 
prima donna in Gilbert and Sulli¬ 
van operas, but it was while she 
was headlined at the principal vaude¬ 
ville theatres that Charlie was born. 
He made his first appearance on the 
stage as a baby in his mother’s 
arms. Mrs. Chaplin, now advanced 
in years, is residing in her own 
home, in California, near her two 
sons, Sydney and Charlie. 

With this theatrical heritage, 
Charlie naturally turned to the 
stage. At an early age he became 
^ member of a group of juvenile 
dancers known as the “Eight Lan¬ 
cashire Lads.” Later he scored a 
hit as the little page boy “Billy” 
in “Sherlock Holmes.” At this age, 
he used to entertain the members 
of the company in their dressing 
rooms with imitations of Sir Her¬ 
bert Beerbohm Tree and other noted 
English actors. At the conclusion 
of his dramatic engagements in 
London, he re-entered vaudeville, 
touring the music halls of Great 
Britain. There the name of Chaplin 
soon became famous at leading the¬ 
atres. 

In 1910, Charlie Chaplin came to 
the United States as leading com¬ 
edian with the Fred Karno Comedy 
Company, playing a repertoire of 
pantomime acts, the best remem- 
’ ered of these being “A Night in 
v- London Music Hall.” In this 
Charlie played the part of “The 
Drunk,” who was always on the 
verge of toppling out of the stage 
box. This company toured the prin¬ 
cipal cities of the United States and 
Canada until the spring of 1912, then 
left for England to play repeat en¬ 
gagements there, returning to Amer¬ 
ica in the fall of the same year to 
continue their vaudeville tour. 

It was while he was playing in 
Philadelphia that Chaplin received 
a telegram from the Eastern repre¬ 
sentatives of the Keystone Film 
Company in-New York, asking him 
to consider an offer for pictures. 
He signed a contract to appear in 
Keystone comedies for a period of 
one year at the salary of $150 a 
week. Concluding the vaudeville 
tour and playing in Los Angeles, 
Chaplin was visited for the first 
time by Mack Sennett. Even though 
Charlie had his picture contract in 
his pocket, he remained with the 
vaudeville company after his con¬ 
tract period with them was at an 
end, in accordance with a promise 
to his life-long friend and company 
manager, Alfred Reeves. Chaplin 
continued on to Kansas City where 
the tour finished. Then, carrying 


the good wishes of Reeves and his 
fellow - vaudevillians, Charlie re¬ 
turned to Los Angeles to become a 
member df the picture colony. 
There he was an instantaneous suc¬ 
cess, Charlie Chaplin being the big¬ 
gest man on the Keystone lot from 
the time he made his first comedy. 

Chaplin brought a new idea in 
comedy to the screen. Through all 
his buffoonery, thgre was a subtle 
touch of real artistry that lifted his 
work from the routine clowning and 
made him the greatest funster of his 
day. By the majority he was quick¬ 
ly acclaimed as a finished artist. 
His efforts brought him financial 
success. He has become one of the 
three outstanding men in pictures. 
The pathway his funny feet have 
trod has been the road that has led 
to both artistic and financial suc¬ 
cess. 

In 1918, he formed the Charlie 
Chaplin Film Company and was 
the first star to acquire his own 
personal studio—a picturesque piece 
of property located in the heart of 
Hollywood at the corner of Sunset 
Boulevard and La Brea Avenue, and 
now valued at more than $1,000,000. 
Later, Chaplin in association with 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, 
and D. W. Griffith, formed United 
Artists Corporation, combining the 
foremost stars and producers in one 
organization, primarily for inde¬ 
pendence. This independence as a 
producer Charlie Chaplin always has 
maintained. 


Chaplin created a series of inter¬ 
nationally known successes, includ¬ 
ing “A Dog’s Life,” “Shoulder 
Arms,” “Pay Day,” “The Immi¬ 
grant,” “The Pilgrim,” and the 
comedy-drama, “The Kid.” In his 
longer pictures like “The Kid” and 
“The Gold Rush,” he showed a dra¬ 
matic talent that was a revelation 
to screen audiences. Pathos was in¬ 
terwoven with comedy. A radical 
change in film productions which 
presented the more serious side of 
the genius was shown in “A Woman 
of Paris,” a dramatic photoplay 
which Chaplin wrote and directed 
without acting in it himself. This 
masterpiece has served as a model 
to those directors who stress in 
their films suggestion and subtle 
conveyance of dramatic situations 
through symbolism. 

His current comedy production 

“The Circus,” now at the. 

theatre, is described by Charlie him¬ 
self as a low-brow comedy for the 
high-brows. Merna Kennedy is his 
leading lady. 


Charlie Chaplin, star of “The Cir¬ 
cus,” at the.Theatre, says 

that a comedian should never do the 
entirely impossible thing, the thing 
that could not happen. 

The world’s foremost comedian be¬ 
lieves there must be an element of 
reasonableness even in farce. Char¬ 
lie goes even further than that and 
says a comedian fails if he is mere¬ 
ly funny and there is no deeper 
xtmauinj; bahkwi Jm* Immov, 


BROOKLYN GIRL IS 

IN “THE CIRCUS” 


In Charlie Chaplin’s new United 
Artists comedy, “The Circus,” which 

comes to the .theatre 

. Betty Morrissey will 

be seen in the role of the disappear¬ 
ing girl. She is the circus magician’s 
subject 'and the character she por¬ 
trays throughout the action of the 
play stamps her as one more Brook¬ 
lynite to make good in the film 
world. 

Betty hails from Flatbush, Brook¬ 
lyn, ,N. Y., and that is where she 
made her appearance in the world 
in 1906. As the years progressed 
she finally completed her studies at 
Erasmus Hall High School and then 
her parents decided that a career in 
music would be just to her liking. 
And with the study of scales and bars 
she took up dancing, specializing in 
eccentric and toe steps. ^ 

But the lure of motion picture 
work was strong and in 1922, Holly¬ 
wood claimed her. Her first part 
of prominence was in Charlie Chap¬ 
lin’s great success, “A Woman of 
Paris,” in which she appeared in 
support of Edna Purviance in the 
portrayal of “Fifi,” the little gossip. 
Her work won a place for her with 
Chaplin and in “The Gold Rush” 
Miss Morrissey appeared as the 
chum of Georgia Hale, the dance 
hall girl. The third opportunity for 
Betty under the direction of Chap¬ 
lin,, in “The Circus,” finds her in an 
entirely different portrayal. 

For a picture of Miss Morrissey, 
without a photograph, the descrip¬ 
tion says: vivacious and athletic, five 
feet, two inches tall; 102 pounds; 
light brown hair and dark blue eyes; 
a good swimmer and capable of mak¬ 
ing it interesting at either golf or 
tennis. 


HAS AIDED CHAPLIN 
FOR TWELVE YEARS 


Henry Bergman, appearing as the 
jovial clown in Charlie Chaplin’s 
new United Artists comedy, “The 

Circus,” at the.theatre, 

has long been identified with the 
comedian, first appearing in a Chap¬ 
lin picture twelve years ago. 

During his extensive career as a 
member of the Chaplin organization, 
Bergman has been seen in many dif¬ 
ferent portrayals but his character 
in “The Circus” is declared by him¬ 
self to be his favorite. Bergman 
has been in the public eye since his 
early youth. He selected the stage 
as his following in San Francisco, 
the city of his birth, when he was 
seventeen. He had received his 
training in Europe as a child and 
gained his first prominence as tenor 
with the Metropolitan Opera Com¬ 
pany. 

He was in the musical comedy 
field for nine years as a member of 
the Augustin Daly Company, after 
which he spent three years in the 
Ziegfeld Follies. After playing suc¬ 
cessfully in support of Blanche Ring 
in “The Yankee Girl,” he entered 
motion pictures as a foil for Chap¬ 
lin and he has been identified with 
the comedian ever since. 


















Advance Or During Run 


CHAPLIN’S “THE CIRCUS” 
IS OLD-FASHIONED 


The big tent used in Charlie 
Chaplin’s “The Circus,” at the.... 

.Theatre, is of a cosmopolitan 

character, and necessarily the action 
that transpires inside it does not 
confine itself to any stated period or 
type. The show is one of the old 
style horse-drawn variety, travelling 
from town to town, within such dis¬ 
tance as to allow a couple of per¬ 
formances daily and a removal at 
night to the next stand, without re¬ 
sorting to any journeys by rail. 

After the evening performance, 
the top is dropped, the poles are 
lo'^^ered, the canvas is rolled, and 
tK^ V’s and brackets which consti¬ 
tuted the seats are packed into the 
allotted wagons and off they go on 
the open road to the next stop. The 
proprietor and some of the principal 
performers sleep and eat in car¬ 
riages or “living wagons” which ac¬ 
company the show, but the others 
are content to lodge in small inns 
always adjacent to the show grounds 
—some eating in cook-tents, and 
those who can afford it patronizing 
the nearby restaurants. 

Old, time circus performers may 
possibly comment on the fact that 
the side poles, as used in the circus 
shown in Charlie’s picture, are not 
regulation size, but really double 
height — making a very high tent 
wall—but this was purposely done 
to allow for an effect which Charlie 
desired. 

Alf Reeves, general manager of 
the Charlie Chaplin Studios, has had 
many experiences himself with cir¬ 
cus life, as in his earlier days he 
was associated with the “Lord” 
George Sanger Circus in England, 
and twice appeared by Royal Com¬ 
mand with that merry company be¬ 
fore the late Queen Victoria at Bal¬ 
moral and Windsor Castles. 

The big tents were erected on the 
greensward in front of the Palace, 
and Her Majesty drove in direct to 
the arena through the side walls, let 
down for that purpose. The Queen 
enjoyed these circus performances, 
and the principal people were pre- 

■'^ted and received Her Majesty’s 
Givigratulations on their work. 

When Mr. Reeves left the circus 
he went into the theatrical business, 
and in 1910 he came to the United 
States. As a member of the company, 
and playing the principal comedy 
character, was Charlie Chaplin — 
then a young actor of great promise. 
Now the world-famous film come¬ 
dian, Charlie Chaplin, has as his 
General Manager, this same Alfred 
Reeves, who has been associated 
with Chaplin since the Karno days, 
and all through his film career. 


Charlie Chaplin, whose newest 
United Artists comedy, “The Cir¬ 
cus,” is at the.Theatre, 

believes that comedians must avoid 
laboriousness, the effort to be gay. 
According to Charlie if an audience 
feels a comedian is striving to be 
funny, and if he laughs at himself, 
as much as to say “see what a funny 
fellow I am,”—no laughter will fol¬ 
low. _ That is why, according to 
Charlie, “The Circus” is a natural 
sequence of events inducing laughter 
.-rather than a haphazard conglomer- 
ation^ of unrelated instances patent¬ 
ly injected to draw laughs. 



GHARUE GHAPLllSC 
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CR-2—One-Col. Scene (Mat 5c, 
Cut 30c) 

HOW CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
CHOSE SCREEN FIGURE 


Charlie Chaplin, in “The Circus,” 

at the . Theatre, plays a 

tramp, a character which is but an¬ 
other phase of Chaplin’s concept of 
man. To his friend, Thomas Burke, 
English novelist, the star of “The 
Circus” told the genesis of his own 
concept of a screen character, the 
be-caned, be-moustached, be-derbied 
Charlie Chaplin, with a laugh in 
either huge foot. Writing in an 
English newspaper, Burke thus de¬ 
scribed it: 

“Chaplin described to me the first 
sudden conception of his figure of 
fun—the poor, ludicrous fool, of for¬ 
lorn attitudes, who would be a gen¬ 
tleman, and never can; who would 
do fine and beautiful things, and 
always does them in the wrong way 
and earns kicks in place of accep¬ 
tance and approval. 

“At every turn the world beats 
him, and because he cannot fight it 
he puts his thumb to his nose. He 
rescues fair damsels, and finds that 
they are not fair. He departs on 
great enterprises that crumble to 
rubbish at his first touch. He builds 
a castle in the air, and it falls and 
crushes him. He picks up diamonds 
that turn to broken glass. At the 
world’s disdain he shrugs his shoul¬ 
ders and answers its scorn with rude 
jests and extravagant antics. He is 
sometimes an ignoble Don Quixote, 
sometimes a gallant Pistol, and in 
other aspects a sort of battered 
Pierrot. 

“All other figures of fun in litera¬ 
ture and drama have associates or 
foils. ‘Charlie’ in all his escapades, 
is alone. He is the outcast, the exile, 
sometimes getting a foot within the 
gate, but ultimately being driven 
out, hopping lamely, with ill-timed 
nonchalance, on the damaged foot.” 

Charlie Chaplin, star of “The Cir¬ 
cus,” at the.Theatre, 

says Indian elephants have five toes 
and the African species has but 
three. 


REVIEW 


Last night’s . audience at the 

...Theatre had come to 

see “The Circus.” Charlie Chap¬ 
lin’s “The Circus.” And it was a 
circus they saw! 

After two years, Charlie Chaplin, 
idol of masses and classes in every 
clime, has given his public a smash¬ 
ing comedy in this new United Art¬ 
ists Picture of his, “The Circus.” 
It’s the greatest entertainment pic¬ 
ture the greatest comedian in the 
world has ever made,—and that is 
strong language. 

Charlie Chaplin never disappoints. 
He is the one known quantity, the 
unfailing clown, the constant North¬ 
ern star of films. In this story of 
circus life, of which Charlie acci¬ 
dentally becomes a part, his genius 
for fun-making is again clothed in 
the trick derby, over-roomy shoes, 
funny little moustache and flexible 
cane. And audiences, who have 
come to love this screen Charlie, 
roared louder than ever at the antics 
of their idol. Exclamations of glee 
from the kids each time Charlie did 
his stuff, whether on a tight-rope, 
filching hot dogs from a stand, or 
making faces at the baby, boomed 
from the first rows to the ceiling. 
Fearful “oohs” and “ahs” were 
crooned lest Charlie be caught by 
the strong arm of the law or fall 
off a slack-wire. But Charlie came 
out on top in every situation but 
one,—for he doesn’t get the girl in 
“The Circus.” 

The girl, who wears a fluffy skirt 
and rides a great white steed, is 
Merna Kennedy, eighteen years old, 
and blessed with red hair and blue- 
green eyes. This is Merna’s first 
picture role, for she went from the 
musical comedy stage direct to the 
part of Charlie Chaplin’s leading 
lady. Miss Kennedy, it is pleas¬ 
ant to report, is more than pretty. 
She gives an intelligent, restrained 
performance, and her characteriza¬ 
tion is always believable. 

“The Circus” was written, di¬ 
rected and produced by Charlie 
Chaplin, as have been his earlier 
films. But “The Circus” is differ¬ 
ent. To be sure, Charlie is as wist¬ 
ful as ever, but in “The Circus” he 
seems to be the old Chaplin, the 
Chaplin of “The Kid,” “Shoulder 
Arms,” and “The Floorwalker.” 
Here there is the old spontaneous 
hilarity, timing and laugh-getting. 
Indeed, the comedian himself de¬ 
clared when “The Circus” was being 
made that it would be “a low-brow 
comedy for high-brows.” 


It will be recalled that Charlie 
Chaplin ate one of his size-14 shoes 
in “The Gold Rush,” and thereafter 
his left foot was very baggy. As 

Charlie appears at the. 

Theatre.in “The Circus” 

wearing a perfectly good pair of 
size-14’s, he is fearful of disillusion¬ 
ing American youth, who actually 
saw, with their own eyes, the mighty 
left brogan vanish into thin cellu¬ 
loid. 

Therefore, Mr. Chaplin wishes it 
distinctly understood that upon his 
return to civilization after “The 
Gold Rush,” he purchased a new 
pair of shoes and had Thomas Hodg- 
kiss, janitor of the Chaplin Studio 
on LaBrea Avenue, Hollywood, flap 
around in them for a month prior 
to Chaplin’s breaking and entering 
his over-sized pedal-protectors. 


CHAPLIN’S “THE CIRCUS” 
IS ORIGINAL STORY 


Charlie Chaplin, author, star, di¬ 
rector and producer of “The Cir¬ 
cus,” the new low-brow comedy 
for high-brows, which comes to the 

. theatre .. 

has once again filmed an original 
story. Charlie thinks that not any 
book can be filmed, that a moving 
picture made from a book neces¬ 
sarily must be a reincarnation, and 
that the movie should be judged 
distinctly from the book. 

“I am wild about Thomas Burke’s 
writings,” says Charlie, who has 
known the English writer intimately 
for many years, “I loved ‘Limehouse 
Nights’ and ‘The Wind and the 
Rain,’ yet I would not think of try¬ 
ing to express the emotion of either 
book in films. He writes his pic¬ 
tures in with words, gives the emo¬ 
tion and the feeling with words, 
and I do it in my own way. I am 
too much of an egotist to put a 
book into films, anyway. I would 
not feel it was my own creation, 
my own baby. I like to make up my 
own things. 

“You know, I wrote and directed 
‘The Circus’ myself.” 


CHAPLIN SHOULD 

LIVE MANY YEARS 


Charlie Chaplin, star of “The 

Circus,” at the . Theatre, 

will live to be a very old man, if 
precedents set by other famous 
clowns are to be taken seriously. 
Mirth-making in circuses, delighting 
children with trick automobiles and 
slapsticks, and basking in the at- 
rnosphere of sawdust, peanuts and 
pink lemonade seem to be secrets of 
longevity. 

Tony Denier, famous clown of 
Tony Pastor’s Bowery Theatre and 
Barnum’s Museum, died at King¬ 
ston, N. Y., when he was 82. Dan 
Rice, famous Barnum & Bailey 
clown, died at Long Branch, N. J., 
when he was 84. George L. Fox, 
most famous pantomimist-clown 
and favorite at Tony Pastor’s and 
Bpnum’s, was 79 when he died. 
Rice, whose real name was Daniel 
McClaren, appeared professionally 
until he was 75. Peter Conklin, the 
Shakespearean clown, died when he 
was 81. 

When Charlie Chaplin was told 
about the ages at which other fa¬ 
mous clowns had died, he shrugged 
his shoulders at the thought, and 
murmured in his best Moran-and- 
Mack drawl: 

“Now what did you bring that up 
for ? ” 


Not many years ago Joseph M. 
Schenck was General Manager for 
the Marcus Loew Theatres and in 
that capacity he booked a farcical 
sketch, “A Night in an English Music 
Hall,” in which young Charlie Chap¬ 
lin appeared, under the management 
of Alfred Reeves, brother of the 
vaudeville comedian, Billy Reeves. 
Now, Mr. Schenck is President and 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of United Artists Corporation, with 
releases Charlie Chaplin’s new com¬ 
edy “The Circus,” at the. 

Theatre. And Alfred 

Reeves is General Manager of the 
Charlie Chaplin Studios. 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
READ JOYCE KILMER 


Charlie Chaplin’s press agent for 
“The Circus,” the new Chaplin com¬ 
edy, which comes to the. 

theatre . went to the 

famous comedian with a problem. 

“Charlie,” he said, “I’m afraid of 
writing too many superlatives into 
my stories on ‘The Circus.’ I don’t 
want to employ old-time circus pub¬ 
licity phrases.” 

Chaplin looked up from a book 
he was reading. He laughed, pointed 
to the very page before his eyes, 
and handed the book to his publicity 
man. It was a volume of the late 
Joyce Kilmer’s prose. The particu- 

^ essay Chaplin was reading was 
entitled “The Circus.” The publicity 
man read the words written by the 
young American poet who went to 
France in 1917 with the famous 
69th Regiment of New York,—and 
who never returned. 

“Restraint is perhaps the most 
conspicuous literary virtue of the ar¬ 
tists in words who have the pleasant 
task of describing in programs, in 
newspaper advertisements, and on 
posters the excellences of circuses,” 
Kilmer had written. The press 
agent gasped, and then read on: 

“The litterateur who, possessed of 
an intimate knowledge of the cir¬ 
cus, merely calls it ‘a new, stupen¬ 
dous, dazzling, magnificent, spec¬ 
tacular, educational, and awe-inspir¬ 
ing conglomeration of marvels, mys¬ 
teries, mirth, and magic,’ deserves 
praise for a verbal economy almost 
Greek. For he is not verbose and 
extravagant, he is taciturn and 
thrifty; he deliberately uses the 
mildest instead of the strongest of 
the adjectives at his disposal. 

“Shyly, it seems, but in fact art¬ 
fully, he uses modest terms—‘new’, 
for example, and ‘spectacular’ and 
‘educational’. These are not neces¬ 
sarily words of praise. An epidemic 
may be new, an earthquake may be 
spectacular, and even a session of 
school may be educational. Yet the 
adjectives proper to these catastro¬ 
phes are actually applied—in let¬ 
ters of gold and silver and purple— 
to the circus! 

“The laureate of the circus, with 
•\n aesthetic shrewdness which 
v 'aces him at once on a level with 
Walter Pater (whose description of 
the ‘Mona Lisa’, by the way, is an 
admirable example of circus press- 
agent writing) considers, and re¬ 
jects as too bewilderingly true, the 
mightiest of the adjectives that fit 
his theme. Discreetly he calls it 
‘new’ instead of ‘immemorial’; ‘edu¬ 
cational’ instead of ‘religious.’ He 
does not, as he might, call the cir¬ 
cus poetic, he does not call it aris¬ 
tocratic, he does not call it demo¬ 
cratic. Yet all these great words 
are, as he well knows, his to use. 
The consciousness of his power 
makes him gentle.” 

The press agent looked at Charlie. 
Chaplin nodded blithely as he re¬ 
sumed his reading of Joyce Kilmer. 

And then the press agent grabbed 
a Corona and wrote this story about 
“The Circus.” 


Unless a comedian presents a cer¬ 
tain beauty in his characterization 
he will fail, says Charlie Chaplin, 
whose newest United Artists com¬ 
edy, “The Circus,” is at the. 

Theatre. According to Charlie, even 
a grotesque character can be beau¬ 
tiful, by some inherent quality like 
unselfishness or love or faith. 


STUDIO FIRE HELD 

UP “THE CIRCUS” 


A studio fire delayed filming of 
Charlie Chaplin’s new comedy, “The 

Circus,” which comes to the. 

theatre. The fire com¬ 

pletely gutted the interior stage, 
destroying all paraphernalia, break¬ 
ing thousands of panes of glass 
which constituted the sidewalls and 
roof of this structure, and drenching 
circus settings which represented the 
back stage atmosphere of a travel¬ 
ing circus. Also, a large cafe set, 
which had just been completed, was 
totally destroyed. The entire elec¬ 
tric lighting equipment, consisting 
of Cooper-Hewitt “banks,” Kleig 
lights and giant sun arcs, together 
with wiring and cable connections, 
was damaged. 

Work on rebuilding of the stage 
progressed rapidly, but the work of 
replacing the “props” and circus 
paraphernalia was tedious because 
these articles, including costumes, 
already had been identified in the 
picture and had to be accurately dup¬ 
licated. 

Roland Totheroh, Charlie’s cam¬ 
eraman, kept grinding his machine 
as Charlie, bemoustached, becaned 
and beshoed but minus coat, shirt 
and baggy trousers, and clad in an 
old dressing gown, dashed hither and 
thither among his possessions, look¬ 
ing less like a comedian than Char¬ 
lie Chaplin had ever looked before. 
The 250 feet of film, shown in sev¬ 
eral metropolitan theatres which had 
booked “The Circus,” is chiefly in¬ 
teresting as an historical document, 
for it showed the most famous com¬ 
edian in the world with the laugh 
on the other side of his face. 


CHAPLIN SAYS FILMS 
ARE FOR EMOTIONS 


Charlie Chaplin, whose newest 
comedy, “The Circus,” comes to the 

. theatre .. 

believes films should appeal to the 
emotions, not merely to the intellect. 

“In ‘The Circus,’ as in all my pic¬ 
tures, I appeal to the feelings,” says 
Charlie, “I am not at all fond of 
merely clever things. I do not 
want to make my films purely intel¬ 
lectual; they must have moving 
power in them. Of course, different 
things move different people. I have 
sat down and deliberately said to 
myself. 

“I will enjoy this poetry of Keats 
or Shelley, or whomever it hap¬ 
pened to be.” 

“But I can’t. I can’t get it from 
the words, as I can, for instance, 
through watching a dancer. Pav- 
lowa, to me, is all life. She em¬ 
bodies everything. I try to clasp the 
poetry in my films as she embraces 
it in her great art. And the 
rhythm.” 

Charlie again spoke of the emo¬ 
tional appeal in a picture. 

“You cannot emphasize too much 
the importance of orchestral scores 
for pictures. I believe that the score 
should be made as the picture is 
made, and not that people should 
spend a year making a film and 
then have a score written in a week. 
It is just as though Pavlowa were 
to say: 

“ ‘I shall dance,—and, oh yes,— 
we shall have some music, too.’ 

‘‘The picture of today is dance, 
swing, movement. Hence its or¬ 
chestral arrangement is just as 
important.” 

Charlie Chaplin personally super¬ 
vised the scoring of “The Circus.” 
The famous comedian is an accom¬ 
plished violinist, pianist and organ¬ 
ist. 


LION AND CHAPLIN 
MET IN “THE CIRCUS” 


There was a sad, young lion on 
the Charlie Chaplin lot in Holly¬ 
wood during the making of “The 
Circus,” Charlie Chaplin’s new com¬ 
edy, which comes to the. 

theatre. The lion 

growled every time he remembered 
how he passed up a nice, juicy com¬ 
edian steak, or a tenderloin of jes¬ 
ter, when he let Charlie go after 
having him in his power, supine and 
trembling lest the lion be tempted 
to try out his dental apparatus on 
the film notable’s fiank. 

Charlie Chaplin was either “fool¬ 
ishly brave” or “bravely foolish” 
when he entered the enclosure re¬ 
served for lions on the lot where 
Chaplin filmed “The Circus.” 
Charles Gay, who rented lions to 
Chaplin for use in the film, warned 
everybody around the studio that 
the tawny, young jungle prince with 
the mean-looking incisors was a bad 
baby to approach too closely. But 
Chaplin thought Gay was exaggerat¬ 
ing. 

Entering the enclosure, the lion 
squinted at his celebrated lessee 
and licked his chops. Unfortunately 
he had just eaten a side of beef, 
hair and hide, and that somewhat 
dulled his appetite. None the less, 
he took a look at the comedian. 
Cautious, Chaplin fell to the ground. 
He had read somewhere that if you 
play dead, a wild beast will not 
bother you. 

Only a few people were around 
when the brief tussel took place. 
The beast placed a paw as wide as 
a shovel on the comedian’s stomach. 
It may have been that he was just 
playful and wanted to tickle Charlie. 
But the comedian didn’t look as if 
he cared much for that sort of horse¬ 
play, or lionplay, as the case may 
have been. On the other hand, the 
lion may have just been feeling the 
comedian’s heft to see if he had 
enough meat on him to make it 
worthwhile having a snack between 
meals. 

The brute was just thinking 
whether he’d rather have a schnitzel 
a la Chaplin or a bit of comedian’s 
kidney when a very attractive, 
young lioness strolled slowly by and 
winked at him. Leo Rex took his 
little paw off Charlie then and de¬ 
cided to go a-courtin’. 

That lioness, or maybe the timely 
arrival on the scene of Charles Gay, 
saved Charlie Chaplin and “The 
Circus.” 


The universality and internation¬ 
ality of motion pictures, so oft 
limned by twangers of the publicity 
lyre, is concretely exemplified in 

announcement by manager. 

of the . theatre that 

Charlie Chaplin’s new comedy, “The 
Circus,” will not contain any charac¬ 
ters bearing proper names. In “The 

Circus,” which comes to the. 

theatre . Charlie him¬ 

self is A Tramp. In recording cine- 
matically his philosophical rumina¬ 
tions upon the figure of Man, Chap¬ 
lin’s film character never has borne 
a proper name. Always he has been 
“The Immigrant,” “The Pilgrim,” 
“The Prospector,” or some such 
character, unbounded by nationality. 



























“THE CIRCUS” IS 

COMING TO TOWN 


From the thumping praise-drums 
of Hollywood and the suave type¬ 
writers of Times Square come ad¬ 
vance notices of a new movie, “The 

Circus,” which comes to the. 

Theatre,. In this glorifi¬ 

cation of the cacophonous pageant 
of every childhood there is paradox¬ 
ically, no noise; for it is of the silent 
drama. “The Circus” was written, 
produced, directed and acted in its 
chief role by Charlie Chaplin. 

Eecently, sophisticated magazines 
have been telling in droll paragraphs 
of a visit made by Chaplin to New 
York last summer, when he became 
ac*" ainted with the Feitelbaums and 
Looeys of le M. Milt. Gross. They 
do say, too, that Chaplin and Gross 
sat in a Sixth Avenue restaurant 
and talked into the latest hours and 
that the result of their converse was 
an invitation from the comedian to 
the comic artist to sit in as advisory 
counsel on “The Circus.” The out¬ 
growth of that conversation seems 
to have been that Mr. Gross went 
to Hollywood, composed some of the 
“gags”—as cinematic lexicographers 
term comic sequences—of “The Cir¬ 
cus” and then departed homeward 
because he liked New York. 

While in New York Chaplin ex¬ 
plained his employment of “gag 
men” by asserting the negligibility 
of plot. He said that in “The Cir¬ 
cus,” characterization, which is so 
easily picturized through extreme 
incidents that amount to moving 
caricatures, will be the thing. “Pro¬ 
ducers assert that the public wants 
this, that or the other—battle, mur¬ 
der and sudden death in evening 
dress and smoking jacket. But if 
you have the neatest tailored plot 
in the world, and have not living 
characters, you have nothing,” said 
Chaplin. 

Among the peanut shells and the 
sawdust rings under the commonly 
denominated “big top” which was 
erected on the Chaplin lot in Holly¬ 
wood, _ there was enacted between 
Chaplin and his new leading lady, 
an eighteen-year-old girl named 
Merna Kennedy, many incidents 
which go so far to give atmosphere 
-avr character to a film and guffaws 
to ’tne customers. 

One of these scenes, the ballyhoo 
man reports, depicts Charlie on a 
tight rope. It is generally known 
that as a retained part of his vaude¬ 
ville training Chaplin can walk the 
taut or slack wire with some degree 
of success. However, in “The Cir¬ 
cus” he is faking it, visibly sup¬ 
ported by a thin, strong wire, which 
the circus audience cannot see. Sure 
of himself, the brave fellow teeters 
up and down the wire daringly, con¬ 
temptuous of a band of howling 
monkeys below. 

Then the wire snaps. 

Unaware that his overhead sup¬ 
port has broken, Charlie keeps on 
skipping up and down the length of 
the wire, a veritable lilt in his step. 
Suddenly he spies the dangling w’’”o 
before his eyes. He looks up. He 
looks down at the monkeys. He 
looks at the wire, and his face goes 
white. 

Down from his eminence comes 
the .brave fellow, proud before his 
fall. 

According to the advance inform¬ 
ation at hand, Chaplin’s circus story 
is woven of just ludicrous situations. 
It is “built for laughter,” and is “a 
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low-brow comedy for high-brows.’' 

From the Chaplin studios comes 
this candid anonuncement: 

“While it contains some whimsical 
ingredients and a dash of love in¬ 
terest, the story is devoid of any 
extreme pathos or tragedy.” Fur¬ 
ther, one is assured that “although 
the action centers around the ‘big 
tops,’ Charlie does not appear in the 
usual garb of the circus funny men, 
but in his own peculiar habiliments 
of old.” There will be, then, the 
baggy pants, the trick little hat and 
the cane, those mammoth shoes— 
didn’t he eat one in “The Gold 
Rush?”—and the mustache. Only 
the Barnum phrase, “Bigger and 
Better than Ever” is missing. 

Originally, it seems, Georgia Hale, 
the lady of “The Gold Rush” epi¬ 
sodes, was to play in “The Circus,” 
but Chaplin allowed her to accept 
offers from other companies. A 
friend suggested to Chaplin that he 
visit the Mason Opera House, Los 
Angeles, and there consider the 
charms of a girl named Merna Ken¬ 
nedy, then playing a comedy role in 
“All For You,” a musical piece. 

Being five feet two, with eyes of 
blue, Merna got the job. 


In the interesting circus history 
which Charlie Chaplin learned dur¬ 
ing preparation of “The Circus,” his 
new United Artists comedy, which 

is at the.Theatre, was the 

fact that the right name of “Gen¬ 
eral Tom Thumb,” Barnum’s famous 
midget, was Charles Haywood Strat¬ 
ton. He was born near Bridgeport, 
Conn., January 4, 1838, and died at 
his residence at Middleboro, Mass., 
July 15, 1883. In 1863 “General Tom 
Thumb” was married to Lavinia 
Warren. 


PUTS MAGICIAN 

IN “THE CIRCUS” 

The man who pulls ducks from 
the folds of his coat and bowls of 
goldfish from under his vest and 
rabbits from out of his sleeves in 
Charlie Chaplin’s new United Art¬ 
ists picture, “The Circus,” is (leorge 
Davis. “The Circus” is at the 
.theatre. 

Four generations of the Davis 
family have been identified with the 
stage and in fourteen different coun¬ 
tries throughout the world either one 
or another Davis has • appeared in 
theatrical work of some character. 

George Davis is well known in the 
United States, where from his boy¬ 
hood he has been before the public, 
behind the footlights. Only recently 
Davis completed an extended tour 
over the Keith and Orpheum circuits 
of vaudeville theatres and before 
this he was under contract with the 
Dillingham interests for a period of 
seven years. Thirty years ago Davis 
was born at Brussels, of French and 
English parentage. He had a brief 
career in motion picture work in 
Paris as a member of the Gaumont 
and Eclaire companies and then fol¬ 
lowed in the footsteps of his ances¬ 
tors. Now he is permanently en¬ 
gaged in Hollywood. 

Charlie Chaplin was impressed 
with the work of Davis as a stage 
comedian when he witnessed his per¬ 
formance at a Los Angeles theatre 
and it was soon after that Davis 
was made a member of the person¬ 
nel of “The Circus.” In the pic¬ 
ture Davis portrays the character of 
a magician. 


“CIRCUS” FIGURES SHOW 
IT BIGGEST COMEDY 


Some idea as to the physical mag¬ 
nitude of Charlie Chaplin’s produc¬ 
tion, “The Circus,” which comes to 

the.Theatre., may 

be had from figures compiled by 
George Webster, general statistician 
at the Chaplin studio. 

Livestock housed at the Chaplin 
plant in Hollywood for a peripd of 
more than a year included elephants, 
lions, tigers, horses, mules, monkeys, 
pigs, dogs, cats, ducks, pigeons and 
geese. To properly feed and care 
for such an assortment of guests the 
commissary department was required 
to handle for many months, food 
items that totalled more than sixty 
thousand pounds, the greater bulk 
of this being in beef and tons of 
hay, corn, carrots, potatoes and 
bread. 

During filming of scenes under 
the circus tent and surrounding 
grounds, in some instances where 
2,000 women, children and men were 
gathered, the necessary “fixings” for 
an assemblage of this character 
called for 3,000 gallons of lemonade; 
3,622 bottles of soda pop; 2,602 bags 
of peanuts; 1126 rolls of popcorn; 
6706 frankfurters—and an equal 
number of rolls; 1,617 sticks of 
chewing gum; 1,282 lollypops and 
1,806 pretzels. 

Additional figures show that 23,- 
000 yards of canvas; 1,900 tons of 
sawdust; 7,000 yards of rope; 61 
kegs of nails; 1,000 yards of wire; 
42,000 feet of lumber and 14,000 
gallons of water were required. 

When this statement of facts was 
placed before Charlie for his scru¬ 
tiny, the comedian dryly remarked, 
“A statistician’s work must be most 
interesting. But I note we didn’t 
use any butter!” 


MR. REEVES SHATTERS 
SOME CHAPLIN MHHS 


Alfred Reeves, General Manager 
of the Charlie Chaplin Studios, ex¬ 
ploded a series of Chaplin myths 
during production of “The Circus,” 
Charlie’s new United Artists com¬ 
edy, which comes to the . 

Theatre. Since Mr. 

Reeves has been associated with 
Charlie Chaplin since that comedian 
joined the Fred Karno Troupe in 
England, he speaks with authority. 

Billie. Reeves, Alf’s brother, 
played in America, from 1905 to 
1910, th^ part of an elderly drunk¬ 
en gentleman who persisted in top¬ 
pling out of a box during the course 
of “A Night in an English Music 
Hall,” one of the Karno acts. When 
Alfred Reeves returned to England 
he told Karno that young Chaplin 
was good enough for the Billie 
Reeves role, and so it was that 
Chaplin came to America in 1910, 
remaining in the Karno Troupe un¬ 
til November, 1913, when he went 
with films via Keystone comedies. 

Mr. Reeves says that Charlie 
Chaplin never appeared at Ham- 
merstein’s Opera House in New 
York City; that Billie Reeves played 
the role then. But Chaplin did play 
the whole Percy Williams’ Circuit 
of houses in New York and Brook¬ 
lyn, including the Alhambra, Colo¬ 
nial, Gotham and Orpheum thea¬ 
tres; as well as the Sullivan & Con- 
sidine Circuit in the Middle West. 










































General Advance Stories 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN IN “THE CIRCUS” COMES 
TO . . . . THEAT RE NEXT . 

Latest Comedy a Merry Tale of Peanuts, Sawdust, Tigers 
and Pink Lemonade 

rlie Chaplin in “The Circus”! 
eanuts . . . sawdust . . . pink 
lemonade . . . clowns, tigers, ele¬ 
phants, roaring lions, acrobats, 
wire-walkers, and Charlie Chaplin 
in h’*- ■ jand new comedy will all be 

at uie.Theatre. 

Written, directed and produced by 
Charlie Chaplin, “The Circus” was 
two years in the making and it is 
the first Chaplin comedy since “The 
, old Rush.” 

Charlie plays a wandering lad 
who is mixed up in a series of hila¬ 
rious adventures, chases, arguments 
and ovations that land him in “The 
Circus” as a very fine fellow. Merna 
Kennedy, with red hair and just five 
feet, two, with eyes of blue, is his 
leading lady; she makes her screen 
debut in the role. Others in the 
cast are Harry Crocker, Henry Berg¬ 
man, Betty Morrissey and Allan 
Garcia, 

According to officials of United 
Artists Corporation, which released 
the new Chaplin comedy, “The Cir¬ 
cus” presents the Chaplin of old, the 
Chaplin of “Shoulder Arms,” “Pay 
Day” and “The Pilgrim,” — the 
thumping, bumping little man with 
the trick derby and cane, the wrig- 
■^'giing moustache and the feet al¬ 
mighty. Chaplin himself announced 
during production of “The Circus,” 
which was made at his own studio 
in Hollywood, that his new picture 
would be “a low brow comedy for 
high brows.” 

Manager . of the 

.Theatre said that he 

felt “highly gratified” in being en¬ 
abled to present at his theatre Char¬ 
lie Chaplin’s first comedy in two 
and a half years, -especially so be¬ 
cause he considers “The Circus” the 
funniest Chaplin picture he has seen 

in his.years of motion 

picture exhibition. 
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CAPTIONS ON STILLS 


{Thirty newspaper and lobby stills, 
obtainable from United Artists ex¬ 
changes, are numbered in the lower 
right hand corner. Here are captions, 
numbered as corresponding stills are 
numbered, telling who the characters 
are.) 

B-2. Charlie Chaplin in a scene 
from “The Circus.” 

11. Charlie Chaplin in a scene 
from “The Circus.” 

18. Charlie Chaplin. 

51. Charlie Chaplin. 

204. Charlie Chaplin and Merna 
Kennedy. 

215. Charlie Chaplin. 

219. Charlie Chaplin. 

229. Charlie Chaplin and Armand 
Triller. 


236. Charlie Chaplin in a scene 
from “The Circus.” 

261. Charlie Chaplin and Merna 

Kennedy. 

307. Charlie Chaplin. 

350. Charlie Chaplin in a scene 

from “The Circus.” 

358. Charlie Chaplin and Merna 

Kennedy. 

383. Charlie Chaplin and John Rand. 

405. Charlie Chaplin and George 
Davis. 

409. Charlie Chaplin and John Rand. 

433. Charlie’ Chaplin and Henry 

Bergman. 

517. Charlie Chaplin, Merna Ken¬ 
nedy and Henry Bergman. 

540. Charlie Chaplin. 

543. Charlie Chaplin in a scene 

from “The Circus.” 

573. Charlie Chaplin and Merna 

Kennedy. 

586. Charlie Chaplin in a scene 

from “The Circus.” 

604. Charlie Chaplin and John Rand. 

626. Charlie Chaplin and Allan Gar¬ 
cia. 

642. Charlie Chaplin, Steve Murphy 
and Policeman. 

735. Charlie Chaplin, Merna Ken¬ 
nedy and Harry Crocker. 

738. Charlie Chaplin in a scene 

from “The Circus.” 

A. Charlie Chaplin’s Hat, Mous¬ 
tache, Cane and Shoes. 

D. Charlie Chaplin’s Shoes. 

217. Star Head of Charlie Chaplin. 


CHARLIE CHAPUN 

“THE CIRCUS” 

Written, Directed and Produced 
by 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


CHARACTERS OF THE CAST 

CHARLIE ...CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

The Equestrienne.Merna Kennedy 

The Vanishing Lady.Betty Morrissey 

Rex, King of the High Wire.Harry Crocker 

The Circus Proprietor.Allan Garcia 

The Merry Clown. Henry Bergman 

The Tent Master.Stanley J. Sanford 

The Magician.George Davis 

The Property Man.John Rand 

The Pickpocket.Steve Murphy 

The Prizefighter.Doc Stone 


Copyright 1927 by CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


STUDIO STAFF 


Assistant Director.Harry Crocker 

Art Director.Charles D. Hall 

Cmematographer .Roland H. Totheroh 


THE STORY 

Charlie is out of work. He happens into the vicinity 
of a circus. His freedom is menaced when he unknow¬ 
ingly becomes the accomplice of a pickpocket. His 
fleetness and ingenuity carry him to a place of safety. 
He runs into a job in the circus as a handy man. His 
awkwardness causes him to lose his job. When the 
workmen about the circus call a strike, Charlie is again 
hired. He falls in love with the circus owner’s daughter. 

A new performer in the person of a handsome young 
man joins the company. The girl falls in love with 
him, not knowing of Charlie’s deep affection for her. 
Charlie’s ability to do almost anything under the big 
top results in his being pressed into service when the 
wire walker fails to appear for a performance. He is 
the hit of the show although he does not know it. 
The girl makes this fact known to him and his demand 
for big wages is gratified. He protects the girl from 
the abuse of her father and in so doing is discharged 
from the company. 

He goes away to start life over again and when the 
girl runs away to escape further attacks from her father 
she meets Charlie. Charlie returns to the circus 
grounds and appeals to the young and handsome per¬ 
former to marry the girl. After the wedding the three 
return to the circus and the father receives the newly¬ 
weds and prevails upon them to rejoin the circus. 
Charlie is likewise hired again at the demand of the 
daughter but as the circus caravan moves on to another 
city, Charlie remains behind in recollection of what 
might have been. 
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YOUR ADVERTISEMENTS ARE HERE 


CRD-24—Two-Col. Ad. (Mat 10 Cents; Cut 50 Cents) 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

’‘The Ciicus’ 


WORTH WAITING FOR! 

That’s what you’re going to say when you see "The 
Circus”! Comics may come and comics may go—but 
there’s only one Charlie! 

Imagine—just imagine—Chaplin as a tight-rope walker 
in a small town circus! Imagine—just imagine—Charlie 
in a den of wild lions! Daniel had nothing on Chaplin! 

See ^^The Circus’ll It’s Charlie 
at Ms fniimiest! 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


CRD-21—One-Col. Ad. {Mat 5c; Cut 30c) 



ClIRCIJJ 


Funny Face! i 

Funny Feet! ^ 

Funny Film! i 

He’s in again— ^ 

the man of mirth 
who creates happi- ^ 

ness in every heart! ^ 

_ It’s fast! 

It’s furious! 

It’s funny! 

It’s a 

' CIRCUS! 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


Cut or Mat is deep; 2" tDtde 

CRD-2i—Ad Slugs {Both on One Mat, 



Cut or Mat is 6" deep; 4" wide 
























TTPE COPY NOT INCLUDED IN CUT OR MAT 


CRD-22 — One-Col. Ad. (Ma( Sc; Cut 30c) 
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CtU or Mat is SYn" deep; 2" wide 
One-Col. Cut 30 Cents; Two-Col. Cut 50 Cents. 



And now, after the 
long suspense, your 
wait is rewarded with 
the greatest comedy of 
all time! Side-splitting, 
rib-shaking—it’s funny 
enough to make a lion 
roar—and you too! 

SEE IT NOW! 


United Artists Picture 



CHARLIE 
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CRD-25 — Two-Col. Cut (Mat 10 Cents; Ctit 50 Cents) 



HE’S BACK AGAIN! 

In the greatest show of mirth—the picture you’ve 
been waiting to see! Chaplin, king of comedy, back 
again—still smiles and smiles ahead of them all! 

Right this way to the big show! See the greatest col¬ 
lection of laughs, gags and giggles ever assembled 
under one canvas! Freaks, fun and frolic—they’re all 
here! All right, professor, strike up the band! The 
show is about to begin! Folks, step this way! 



UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


Cut or Mat is 6)4^^ deep; 2" wide 

















CRD-26—Three-Col. Ad. {Mat 20 Cents; Cut 75 Cents) 
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C«/ or Mat is 10 inches deep; 6 inches wide. 















CRD-27 — Threi’-Col. Ad. {Mat 20 Cents; Cut 75 Cents). 



This way to the Big Show! This 
way to the Big Laughs! This way 
to Chaplin’s three-ring comedy cir¬ 
cus! This way to the greatest show 
of mirth! This way to the comedy 
of all time! It stars Charlie Chaplin 
— lovable, laughable joy creator 
supreme! 


lUE 


Circ 


Approved by smile stylists all over 
the world! It’s a perfect fit — 
of laughter! 


UNHID ADTlfTf DICTURE 


Cut or Mat is 10 54 inches deep; 6 inches wide. 






CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “The Circus” 


For a page or double truck of co-operative ads, get your newspaper to 
go after merchants with slogans that tie up with Charlie Chaplin in "The 
Circus" Below are a number of suggestions: 


BAKERY 


BARBER SHOP 


TAILOR 


Remember, "Bread is the staff of 
life”; but the laugh of life is 


YOU’RE NEXT!!!! 
to get shaved here and to see 


For fits in suits see us; for fits of 
laughter see 

Charlie Chaplin 


Charlie Chaplin 


Charlie Chaplin ^ 

in ^The Circus/’ etc. 


in ^The Circus,” etc. 


in “The Circus,” etc. 

SHOE DEALER 

RESTAURANT 

HATTER 

Buy a new pair of shoes; then go 
and laugh at the old shoes of 


Eat here today, for tomorrow you 
can’t eat for laughing at 


You don’t have to wear an old derby 
like 

Charlie Chaplin 


Charlie Chaplin 


Charlie Chaplin 

in ^The Circus,” etc. 


in ‘The Circus,” etc. 


in “The Circus,” etc. 

BOOKSELLER 

SHINE PARLOR 

JEWELER 

Read up on circus life, and then 

see 


The only shoes we never shine are 


Be your girl’s ringmaster by getting 
her one of our solitaires; then see 

Charlie Chaplin 


Charlie Chaplin’s 


Charlie Chaplin 

in ^The Circus,” etc. 


in “The Circus,” etc. 


in “The Circus,” etc. 

BEAUTY PARLOR 

CONFECTIONER 

COAL DEALER 

Look your best. Charlie picks a good 
looker as his heroine 


Take a box of candy with you to 
that box of laughs: 


We warm your hearth while you 
warm your hearts with 

Charlie Chaplin 


Charlie Chaplin 


Charlie Chaplin 

in “The Circus,” etc. 


in “The Circus,” etc. 


in “The Circus,” etc. 

MUSIC STORE 

DRUGGIST 

OPTICIAN 

We have the latest hits in music. 
The latest hit in movies is 


Brush your teeth with so 

they’ll shine while you laugh at 


Have your glasses fitted here so that 
you’ll miss no trick of 

Charlie Chaplin 


Charlie Chaplin 


Charlie Chaplin 

in ^The Circus,” etc. 


in “The Circus,” etc. 


in “The Circus,” etc. 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “TheCircus” 


ESTABLISH A “LAUGH WEEK” 


Tie up with a newspaper to institute a local "Laugh Week” in connec¬ 
tion with Charlie Chaplin in "The Circus.” You provide motion picture 
cameramen and the theatre, and the newspaper provides the sponsorship and 
‘ publicity for a special 300-foot "Laugh Feature” which is shown along with 
"The Circus.” The public is invited to gather in front of the newspaper 
office for a Laugh Demonstration. Close-ups of prominent citizens are taken 
^d long shots of the laughing crowd. Get the laughs by combining a kid’s 
*iaplin costume contest with the stunt. Use the slogan "LAUGH WEEK— 
laugh until you’re weak.” 


CIRCUS WAGONS 

Go in for a big city wide competi¬ 
tion by boys for the best model of a 
circus wagon or of a circus tent. 
Work this up well in advance and get 
newspaper and school manual train¬ 
ing co-operation. The wagons can 
be of any size or style. Make several 
classes of awards. Get a committee of 
prominent people as judges. Arrange 
for a display of the models in a big 
down town department store win¬ 
dow during the run of the picture. 
Give each competitor a ticket to 
"The Circus” for his efforts in enter¬ 
ing the competition. 


"LAUGH BOND” 

Provide insurance against "laughing to 
death” by printing and distributing a 
"Laugh Bond,” tying up with some local ac¬ 
cident insurance agency. The text for a 
^ Laugh Bond” may be found in other United 
^^*^k\rtists Campaign Books, the latest being 
"Two Arabian Knights.” 


ANIMAL CRACKERS 

Obtain window displays from local dealers 
who carry animal crackers. Provide them 
with "stills” from "The Circus” to display 
along with the crackers. Some brands are 
packed in handsome hthographed cartons 
representing circus cages. 


CUT-UP PUZZLE 

Take one of the scene cuts from "The 
Circus” and have it sawed up for a picture 
puzzle for a contest tying up with the pho¬ 
toplay. This IS iilways a good stunt. 


TEASER HATBANDS 

Print strips of paper on tinted stock for 
pinning to hatbands. Get these out at sport¬ 
ing events, picnics and other gatherings, or 
among newsboys. Letter the bands: "Clap 
hands, here comes Charlie”—CHAPLIN in 
"The Circus”-Theatre. 

The printed matter can take the form of 
semi-circular shields which can be pinned to 
the front of the hat for better display. 

"MOVIELAND” TIE-UP 

Get window displays from toy dealers and 
novelty stores handling the Milton Bradley 
Co. "Movieland” sectional picture puzzle, 
which carries a scene from Charlie Chaplin 
in "The Circus.” 




TEASER "CIRCUS TICKET” 

Print up a set of teaser tickets like the above for mail or street distribution in 
advance of your dates for ”The Circus.” Use a Ben Day tint block under the 
type, and dress up the coupon with red letters for the seat number. 
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That guilty feeling. 


"They need a imart lad to manicure the lions." 



Above 

EIGHT 11x14 

COLORED 
LOBBY DISPLAY 

Price per Set 
75 cents 


FOR ALL PI 
use the 

BLACK AND W: 

Price, Set of T 
Single Copies 

The above set of 30 
close-ups, scene shots ai 
ads., publicity, lobby < 
display. 

Obtain these sets frc 
Corporation i 
See Order 

A bewildered, ragged, shuffling atom that rocks 
the world to laughter. 
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URPOSES 
9 3%*eegee 

HITE PHOTOS 

'hirty, $3.00 
s, 1 Oc each 

includes star heads, 
nd novelty shots for 
display and window 


jm United Artists 
exchanges 
r Blank 



rUNITED ARTISTS PICTUUf^ 


NOTE—Lobby cards carry scene captions. 


iiMiiJtiiiiiiiiMHiiiiiiiMiiiiiMiiiiiiiiii'iiiuihi'i' 


At Left 

TWO 22x28 

COLORED 
LOBBY DISPLAY 


Price 40 cents each 


iSiSiiiiiiSilniinSiiSiMniMniiMiiMiMlinMiiMSri 
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USE THIS SMASHING “GAG”-A^OLD TIME CIRCUS HERALD! 


Here are two sides of a Special Herald or Throwaway. Print it as below, inserting your eU Campaign Book cuts or text. Delete all cut numbers. Print on tinted stock. 

— — -H 


{Front of "The Circus” Herald) 


World’s Most Hilarious Motion Picture Hippodrome 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN 



CR-20—Herald Special Tent Heading {Mat 30c) 


r 


The Monar ch of Them jVU I 

^^5oarkig^omedy”?J5^rs Under the Big iop! 




HA! HA! HA! HA! 

Millions Will Laugh—Scream—ROAR 

"THE CIRCUS” is Charlie Chaplin’s abso¬ 
lute photoplay triumph. Produced at a stag¬ 
gering expenditure of Time, Money and 
Genius. Calculated, devised and plotted to 
give the Mundane Millions their greatest Glad- 
fest since the beginning of all Time. Excruci¬ 
atingly comic Situations. Marvelous Manner¬ 
isms. Shocks! Thrills! Surprises! Speed! 
Crashing cascades of Furious Fun! Making 
it altogether 

A Massive Film Triumph 

Hailed as the Aurora Borealis of 
Amusing Acrobatic Antics! 

MUST BE SEEN TO BE APPRECIATED 

Words Fail To Describe It 



OHAHLIt 0BArt.II 

CR-16— Two-Col. Laughing Sketch {Mat 10c) 


Superb -- Sumptuous—Sensational 

Two Years in the Making—Every Lavish Resource of Hollywood Employed 

"THE CIRCUS” studio extras in the big crowd scenes alone consumed 3,622 bottles of circus pop, 2,602 bags 
of peanuts, 11,026 popcorn balls, 5,706 frankfurters and rolls, 1,517 sticks of chewing gum, 1,288 lollipops and 1,806 
pretzels, and emitted 4,987,654 guffaws at the pranks of Charlie Chaplin before the camera. 



^ Bamboo Canes, Old Derby Hats, Loose Pants, Old Shoes ^ 

and Trick Moustaches Totally Used Up by Charlie in this^— 
gigantically convulsing comedy opus. 


Truly A Screen Masterpiece 


The Highest Form of Moral, Mental and Physical Mirth 
Performing Hot Dogs—Ludicrous Legerdemain—Terrifying Aerial Trav¬ 
esties—Madcap Menagerie Mix-ups—Beetle-browed Canvasmen—Tin Star 
Cops—Pink Peanuts—Fresh Roasted Lemonade—Freaks, Fakers and Frolics. 


Hurry! Follow The Funny Parade! 


CR-13 —Herald One-Col. Scene 
{Mat 5c) 



CR-18 —Herald Special Ballyhoo {Mat 15c) 


{Date) 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

in “The Circus” 


{Theatre) 



{Back of "The Circus” Herald) 


! 

i: 


i GREATEST SHOW 
DF MIRTH!! 


CHARIIE CHAPLIN 



IN 


THE CIRCUS 


Cfl-19 —Herald Special Block Letter Heading {Mat 30c) 


1-MAMMOTH ATTRACTION! 

'I^n1itx?g Conagdv — 

FUNNIER THAN 400 CLOWrTS! 



LISTEN, PUBLIC: 

This is our way of letting you know that the 

_ Theatre has obtained for premiere 

showing in this city CHARLIE CHAPLIN’S widely 
heralded and spectacular comic photoplay special, 
"THE CIRCUS.” Read this herald, pass it along to 
your friends, note the opening date, and go early to 
avoid the rush. 

PREPARE FOR THE TREAT OF YOUR LIFE 


Beauteous Equestrienne 

Myrna Kennedy, leading lady for Charlie. This 
fascinating little lady will make the hearts of the 
drug store sheiks palpitate Uke a steam riveter. She 
rides like a daredevil and inspires Charlie to prodi¬ 
gies of heroism and sublime buffoonery. 



Cil-15 —Herald Two-Col. Myrna Kennedy {Mat 10c) 


r CHAPLIN and "TM CIRCUS” 

AS IMMORTAL TO AMERICANS AS THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


World's Biggest Entertainment 

Is Coming to Your City 



A HOST 

of Special Performers 
—Acrobats —Trainers 
— Shills — Barkers — 
Musicians — Snake 
Charmers — Sword- 
Swallowers — Hoofers 
—T ent-stake Drivers— 
Hostlers—Ticket Sell¬ 
ers — Concession¬ 
aires — and Talented 
Ladies and Gentlemen 



CR-17 —Herald Two-Col. Lion Cartoon {Mat 10c) 


CR-14—Herald One-Col. Scene 
{Mat 5 c) 


POSITIVELY THE MOST COLOSSAL AND DELIRIOUS CONCATENA¬ 
TION OF SLAPSTICK AND SAWDUST, GAGS AND GRANDEUR, JUG 
GLING AND JOLLITY, AND DEATH-DEFYING, GLOOM-DISPELLING 
CONTORTIONS EVER SEEN. 


Remember The Date For Chaplin The Great 

IN "THE CIRCUS”—THE HIGHEST FORM OF MORAL, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL MIRTH 



(Space for Special Theatre Imprint) 
















































































































Scanned from the United Artists collection at the Wisconsin 
Center for Film and Theater Research. 


Digitization and post-production completed in the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison's Department of Communication Arts, 
with funding from the Mary Pickford Foundation. 



www.marvpickford.orq 
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